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THE DIVINE INFLUENCE. 


THERE are two ways of contemplating religious duty. There isa 
human and a divine side of life. Our hearts are reached by 
two methods of instruction. The mind grows from itself, and is 
inspired from above. Laboriously we gather in the treasures of 
knowledge. Spontaneously, too, truth flashes on the soul. We 
can see how a certain fact of history has taken its place in our 
memory : we have learned it by diligent study. But, again, we 
cannot see how another mental result has been attained: we came 
to it in a moment, without any conscious effort of our own. In 
every experience, there are these two forms of spiritual activity, — 
one that we can explain and trace along step by step; another that 
is quite mysterious, and seems to be marked by no successive 
periods of time. One point of duty we have carefully considered 
and fixed by the exercise of reason and conscience. Another 
point of even higher duty has become as firmly and clearly esta- 
blished, we know not how or when. Now we acquire a truth by 
the slow and tedious process of learning; again we arrive at a 
truth by the instant action of feeling. Sometimes we know what 
is right by reasoning, and sometimes without any reasoning at all. 

Any conclusions that we reach through study, or by the balan- 
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cing of different arguments, may be doubted, or even disproved ; , 


but instantaneous, moral decisions, springing mysteriously from 
our own quick interior consciousness, assume supreme and abso- 
lute authority that forbids all question. Without in the least 
dishonoring laborious study or devout meditation; without taking 
away one motive from toil or prayer; without furnishing the small- 
“+t excuse for a man to relax in his moral efforts; without doing 
any of these, — we should never cease to recognize and exalt the 
office of inspiration, the soul’s spontaneous action, or the agency 
of God’s spirit, in the work of redemption and sanctification. In- 
stead of prescribing rules of human conduct, and pointing out what 
we can and ought to do, let us look upon the other and divine 
side of things, to intimate the higher law, and what God does for 
our religious advancement. We speak of nothing unreal or 
visionary when we refer to the divine action upon our souls. To 
every human fact in our experience there is a corresponding divine 
fact. The true heart learns as much from heaven as it learns 
from earth. ‘To our consciousness, we are quite as much beings of 
the invisible as we are of the visible world. We see the physical 
form, the limbs and features of the body, but not the thoughts 
and affections of the soul. But are not our unseen qualities quite 
as real as the seen? Spiritual development depends in some 
degree upon our own toil and thought; but, in a higher degree, it 
depends upon the inspiration of God. - It is true that the spirit of 
humanity ever struggles upward: it is also true that the spirit 
of God’s grace ever descends upon us. The very highest sentiment 
and emotion ever communicated to our interior life, we instinc- 
tively refer to God. More truly can we say God works for us, than 
that we work for ourselves. There is not a more vital or practi- 
cal doctrine of pure religion. The theory of human development 
does not account for a spiritual mind, for a serene faith, like that 
which filled the heart of Jesus. A doctrine of divine influence, 
of a Holy Spirit, proves the possibility of religion, of the soul’s 
communion with Heaven. We have power to make ourselves 
just, upright, moral; but we grow into the calmness of faith only 
when we surrender ourselves, when we lean back on God, when 
we feel lost in him. 

We need this doctrine. Noman, however prosperous, but some- 
times is strongly impressed with a sense of his own inability and 
weakness. Who has not felt that he could contend no longer in a 
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race where he never yet had won a prize, and where were so many 
arms stronger than his own? Have we not all said, ‘‘ Unless God 
works for us, our working is vain’? Man wants help: he can- 
not strive long without it; he cannot keep a strong heart with- 
out it. He was made for labor, for sacrifice, for endurance; 
but as truly was he made to be helped in all these conditions. 
Man would lose heart and strength, in his perpetual and often fruit- 
less striving, if the eye of God were not turned in compassion 
upon him; if there were hereafter no recompense of fruition. Let 
me know that my nature is becoming disciplined; that, if I gain 
nothing outward, I am growing spiritually; if my goods are not 
increasing, that my soul expands; let me feel that God watches my 
efforts, and will not allow me to suffer final loss, — then I cannot 
sink under any disappointment; through all trials and failures, I 
can keep my courage and faith. Let me know that what I am 
unable to find out in my most diligent searching is not therefore 
to remain for ever a mystery, but that God may reveal it to me in 
some high moment of life; let me know that what I have never 
succeeded in working out, what I have always been seeking, and 
never been able to accomplish, may yet, through divine aid, be 
given into my hands in some unexpected hour; let me know 
and feel that I am to receive help when all my own strivings are 
vain, — then, as my trust in God can never leave me, so my cour- 
age can never fail. I shall believe that what I truly want, and am 
unable to secure by my own strength, will yet come to me as an 
immediate gift from Heaven. 

Again : thus it is that we gain a new motive in life, and a strictly 
religious motive. Considerations drawn from self-improvement 
never fully satisfy the heart. There is a joy in the right exercise 
of our human faculties. There is a dignified happiness in the 
feeling that we have, at any time, done our best. It is lawful to 
contemplate with satisfaction treasures of wealth or learning which 
we have earned. Whatever we have acquired by hearty labor, it 
is right for us to enjoy. But no man ever drew his highest satis- 
faction from his own successes. The motive that gives the greatest 
peace of mind must lie outside of ourselves; and, the farther we 
carry that motive from self, the truer and deeper is our inward 
joy. In every highest experience of life, whether it be in happi- 
ness or in suffering, we need a point of support from beyond and 
above the world. I believe that God gives directly all our best 
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thoughts; and our best conclusions about right and duty are not 
studied and reasoned out, but are formed in a moment, and dis- 
cerned intuitively: they are the result of divine inspiration. It is 
the only religious view of things thus to refer our greatest bless- 
ings to God; to find a motive for obedience, far beyond ourselves, 
in the faith that we are seen and loved of God; that we are helped 
in our trials; that there can be an inward compensation for every 
outward loss; that we can be inspired with the truth which is past 
our own finding out. 

After seeing that we need something more than a doctrine of 
self-development; that we also need a motive beyond ourselves, — 
let us look for the evidences of the Divine Spirit in our human 
life. What is the highest fact made known by experience and 
history? Is it not the dealing of Providence with man? Is it 
not the manifest overruling of God in the affairs of the world? 
Is it not the assertion, from time to time, of an invisible Power 
in the midst of our earthly life? Who has not felt an influence 
over his own heart which he could not account for, and against 
which it was vain to contend? Who has not seen the interposi- 
tion of a divine hand arresting and giving a new direction to the 
established current of events? God perpetually descends upon 
man by the action of his spirit. He comes down upon nature, 
and typifies, in the beautiful objects of this world, something of 
the glory that invests his invisible kingdom. More immediately 
and fully he comes down upon the soul, and awakens within us 
all our deepest affections, all our heavenward aspirings. We 
see that God rules in the affairs of men; that, in the course of 
ages, his will is manifested; and out of earthly chaos he brings 
a providential order. If there is any thing certain in the conduct 
of human affairs, it is that man is not sovereign, but subject. 
We cannot do as we will, but as we must. There are laws 
which the strongest mind must obey; there are natural and moral 
conditions of being which no mortal arm can set aside or resist. 
We daily encounter forces which sweep on like the course of 
destiny, and bear us along like atoms in their resistless current. 
In the presence of certain great laws of the universe, — like 
gravitation in the natural kingdom, and duty in the moral, — it 
is foolish, as well as vain, to set up our own wishes and our own 
power. When we talk of our freedom and independence, let 
us not forget our accountability toGod. Man isa subject. It is 
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not the least of the divine commandments which bids us yield to 
a higher Power. 

The best philosophy which the world knew, before the era of 
Christianity, recognized a descent of the Divinity on man and 
nature. Socrates did not attribute his wisdom solely to the 
action and attainment of his own mind. He asserted no theory 
of self-education. The light that shone within him was reflected 
from a brighter Sun. He possessed a reverential genius; and 
though he saw ‘‘as through a glass, darkly,” he knew that a 
Power was guiding him greater than himself; that he was but 
reporting the truth which mysteriously was revealed to his inward 
consciousness. He nowhere tells us that his philosophy was evolved 
out of his own mind; that he worked it out by the independent 
force of his own mental reflection; that it came to him in the 
natural process of education: but he assumes a loftier and truer 
position, and says that it was inspired; that he drew it down from 
heaven. Hence this system has always been distinguished from 
every other of the ancient world. Everywhere it has been called, 
from its moral superiority and its religious character, the divine 
philosophy. 

How manifestly God comes down and vindicates his authority 
among the nations! It is only a little while that a people can 
prosper in their sins. Rulers may govern with extremest caution : 
they cannot prevent or postpone the divine retribution. Time 
brings a necessity, before which all human expedients fail; and 
the nation that has done iniquity reaps her reward. Nothing 
could avert the decline and fall of the Roman empire, when vice 
had consumed the national honor. As often as the Jews forgot 
or forsook their God, they were taken into exile or subjugated by 
the surrounding people. Solid walls and gates of brass cannot 
intrench a city when the bulwarks of public virtue have been 
thrown down. How continually we learn to distrust our own 
wisdom and our own power! How we are driven to acknowledge 
an overruling Providence! What consternation was felt when 
George Canning, the greatest acknowledged statesman of his age, 
passed away in death! The fortunes and the glory of England 
seemed to lie in his hands; to depend on his single life. Yet, 
when he was stricken down in all the plenitude of his power, the 
Ship of State rode on as proudly and as safe as while his great 


wisdom controlled her destinies. God still sat on the throne of 
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his invisible kingdom, Guide and Ruler of all the nations. Not 
one of the divine laws is suspended in the course of human revo- 
lutions, when individuals disappear, and strong arms are laid 
helpless in the dust. We are none of us so important as we 
often suppose in our particular spheres. God can spare us from 
our places; and he summons the great man away, to prove his 
presence in every scene here below; to show us that he bows 
his heavens, and comes down into all our earthly seats of power. 

But the most signal illustration of our doctrine is God’s mani- 
festation in Christ. In order to lift up and redeem the human, 
Jesus exemplifies the descent of the divine. ‘As a chief motive 
for man’s obedience, he presents the condescension of God. This 
is the only vital idea contained in the popular doctrine of atone- 
ment. ‘‘God was in Christ, reconciling the world to himself.” 
It is a universal truth expressed in these words, not a dogma of 
theology. The Divinity ever seeks to come into communion with 
humanity. More affectionately God looks down on us than we 
look up to him. Our highest aspiration is infinitely outmeasured 
by God’s greater condescension. Long before we seek him, 
before our hearts cry out for him, he seeks us. The paternal 
yearning related in Christ’s parable of the prodigal is a type of 
the heavenly Father. While afar off, he beholds us, and hastens 
forth to meet us, to gather us in his arms, to feed our starving 
souls, and to put on us the best robe. It is one great purpose of 
Christ in the gospel to make rea this doctrine, to bring it home 
to our hearts. He would make us feel that we are not alone; that 
the Father is with us. Our own strength is not all our depend- 
dence: we may look for something more sure and stable than that. 
Infinitely more may be done for us than we are able, through any 
possibility, to do for ourselves. The disciple of Christianity is a 
being of faith. While walking firm on the earth, he wears the 
heavenward look; and his presence blesses the earth, because he 
holds perpetual communion with Heaven. 

In our poor human meddling, we want to be explicit, and map 
out the exact paths by which the Holy Spirit descends upon 
man. Certain theologies have attempted to do this work, and 
have given us theories and systems which purport to exhaust 
and comprehend all the infinite ways of God, but which often 
only darken and obstruct our way. ‘The Divine Providence is not 
80 easily reduced to rules of mathematical precision. We do 
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not know how the will of Heaven is communicated even to our 
own minds; much less do we know how that will is made known 
to other minds. We are different notes in the universal harmony ; 
and the Being who made us knows how to strike every one, and 
awaken all the music there is within our individual souls. We 
know of but a single law that meets us here: it is, that God an- 
swers our many and ever-varying needs. He knows what every 
soul wants; and he knows the way to every human heart. If we 
look to him in perfect trust, he will come to us; he will give a 
right answer to every right prayer. Theology too often repre- 
sents the Deity as inflexible, acting through arbitrary channels ; 
but no greater misrepresentation can be made of the universal 
Father. The glory of divine laws is their infinite variety. They 
suit all conditions and all men. God, as he comes to us in Christ, 
is symbolized by the course of the free winds, blowing where they 
list. The Spirit cometh and goeth; and we know not whence, 
we know not whither. Is it not enough that we have the know- 
ledge of this divine influx, without irreverently seeking its hidden 
way? When will theology learn to acquiesce in the divine wisdom, 
and let God keep his own counsels? My belief is simple and 
positive. God visits my heart; he speaks to my wants; he 
answers my prayers. I am willing to leave the way to himself. 
I rejoice that a wisdom higher than mine points out a sure 
medium between my spirit and his. God does indeed come down 
to us: he comes in Christ. The evangelists speak of Jesus as 
“the new and living way.” They say, God was in him; he gave 
to him the divine spirit without measure; he made him “the way, 
the truth, and the life.”’ 

God compassionates and visits every human soul. Infinite are 
the ways by which he comes, —as infinite as his providence is 
varied. Mercifully suited to every heart is the ministry of God’s 
spirit. The reverent listening soul hears divine melodies borne 
on the soft breath of morning, and on this still autumnal air. 
It hears them in the first awaking of thought and affection, in 
the sigh of kindling aspiration, in every impulse to penitence and 
prayer. Thus God comes to us in the “‘still small voice.” Let 
us receive him, and open to him our hearts. If we reject his 
gentle admonitions, hereafter he will come to us in the storm, 
when the heavens and the earth shall flee away. 

Finally, with what comforting assurance does this doctrine of 
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the descent and presence of God on earth come home to every 
weary, struggling spirit! It comes to us with healing and 
strength; it inspires courage when our burden is heavy; it gives 
us light when our way is dark; it inspires new hope when our 
heart is failing; it lifts up the bowed form of sorrow, and returns 
beauty for ashes; it kindles the eye with immortal light when the 
things of time are fading for ever; it makes all things brighter 
when sun and stars withdraw their shining; it melts off from 
the soul the frost of death, which freezes the body into lifeless 
silence. 

In all the range of human thought, what is there greater that 
I can know or desire than this, — that God visits me? Where- 
ever I go, on every way of trial or duty, beside the still waters 
or up the steep ascents, I meet an invisible Presence, I am led 
by an invisible hand. In the hour of peril, when heart and 
strength fail, I am conscious of affectionate ministrations; of a 
low voice whispering to my spirit in tones of more than human 
love, and imparting to me more than human aid. 

In view of such a truth as this, what reason can you give for 
spiritual doubt or fear? Why are you not strong and hopeful 
in all conditions, even in times of great spiritual trial? Why 
dread the changes incident to mortality? Why look into the 
grave with a sorrow that refuses to be comforted ? 

God has come down to us in Christ, seeking to reconcile us all 
unto himself? He only waits for the willing mind and the open 
heart. Whenever a single duty, a single command, is presented 
to our consciences, and we feel ourselves unable to perform the 
duty, to obey the command, then let us pray to Him who is able 
to do all things. Then we shall surely receive all needed strength ; 
then God will come down, and do for us more than we can ask, or 
even think. D. © 


THE CHRISTIAN LAW OF SELF-CULTURE. 


CHRISTIANITY revolutionizes human thought, as well as regene- 
rates human life. It not only contradicts man’s first impressions 
and hasty conclusions, but it also sets aside many established 
maxims framed by his highest wisdom. Proposing to the world 
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a new and diviner aim, appealing to new and peculiar motives, 
it must advance a new philosophy of life and action, which may 
clash at every point with human opinions. It is a moral necessity, 
indeed, that the wisdom of God should often seem foolishness to 
man, and that the wisdom of man should be foolishness with 
God. 

Perhaps this contradiction can nowhere be more clearly seen 
than in respect to theories of self-culture. The Christian law of 
culture seems paradoxical and contradictory at its first annuncia- 
tion. It arraigns the fundamental principle which is involved in 
much of man’s deliberate thought. Instead of enjoining men to 
fix their attention upon themselves, in order to secure their true 
and noblest progress, Jesus says, with a godlike simplicity, “‘ He 
that will save his life shall lose it, and he that will lose his life 
for my sake shall find it.’ Man is not to concentrate his 
thoughts upon himself, when he wishes to develop his own highest 
powers. He must learn to forget himself, in devotion to noble 
ends. He accomplishes most for himself when he labors for 
something which is beyond and above himself. When he thus 
loses his life in such sublime devotion, he finds it in its truest 
form and in its highest glory. 

But, though the Christian law of culture seem paradoxical at 
first, a little reflection shows that it is inwrought into the struc- 
ture of the soul. What illustrations of its truth crowd upon the 
mind! Take the instance of a man who becomes inspired by 
the purpose of accomplishing the deliverance of an oppressed 
nation, or of performing some divine work of Christian benevo- 
lence. Patriotism or philanthropy calls him away from himself, 
and concentrates every faculty upon the end which he serves. 
The grandeur of the work calls forth and develops every spirit- 
ual energy. The mind is strengthened amidst plans of action 
that task the utmost power of thought. The heart is enlarged 
by the enthusiasm which enkindles its purest fires. The five 
talents become ten through this steadfast devotedness. And 
thus patriotism, by its self-denying labors, develops the great- 
ness of a Washington; and philanthropy, by its still holier strife 
and through its bloodless victories, creates a Howard or an 
Oberlin, or those brother-apostles of Christian charity, whose 
names are stars of light in the dark records of a selfish world. 
Men who have thus forgotten themselves in their service of a 
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noble or philanthropic cause, men who have thus been willing 
to lose their own lives in their singleness of heart, have found 
their life in the highest, divinest meaning of that word. 

How royally one of the glorious company of the apostles 
presents himself to view, as an illustration of this position! Turn 
to Paul, who is not unfitly called the great apostle; a man who 
will yet be acknowledged to be as remarkable for his intellectual 
power, as for his services to the infant church. What motive 
stimulated him to put forth such intellectual strength, and to 
undertake such gigantic labors? It was simple enthusiasm for 
the name of Christ. Christ and his cross filled all his heart. For 
that he was ready to live or todie. And the Christian law of self- 
improvement was gloriously fulfilled in his career. Through his 
labors for the divine ends, which it was his joy to serve, he 
achieved his own enduring greatness. In his willingness to lose 
his life, he found it, and became exalted to one of those moral 
thrones, upon which Jesus said that his true apostles should sit, 
indissolubly linked with the Lord himself in the reverential 
memory of all Christian generations. 

The principle is sustained and verified in every form of appli- 
cation. Not only in self-denying labors for noble ends, but in 
every aspiration for wisdom and life, man always needs to look 
out of himself to something which is far greater and higher than 
himself. He must flood his life with a life which is more divine 
than his; he must drink from a fount of purer inspiration than 
ever wells up within his own breast. It is not the proud attempts 
of self-culture, but the lowly aspirations of prostrate faith, that 
help him to grow and live. He will do very little by looking in 
upon his own confused thought, and attempting to convert his 
ignorance into wisdom, and his weakness into strength. There is 
a truer, a diviner process. Let him look away from his own 
darkness to those great lights of truth which God has placed in 
the firmament to guide his often wandering children. Let him 
look to that wondrous star which the wise men followed. Faith, 
when it looks up to the providential teachers of the race, and 
brings the human mind into communion with a higher wisdom, 
develops its power. The voice of those providential teachers not 
only declares truths above man’s unaided thought, but calls forth 
his energies to a true resurrection and a godlike life. While he 
listens to them in meek discipleship, he grows and lives. When 
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he is fully baptized into this lowly faith, the fulness of their spirit 
descends and rests upon his head. 

There is a peril in the phrases “ self-culture”’ and “ self- 
reliance,” as they have often been used. They may at least 
misstate, or partially conceal, the true doctrine, even when they 
do not involve a positive error. Indeed, they sometimes seem, 
and are sometimes meant, to imply, that man is really sufficient to 
himself, without the aid of the divinest teachers of the race. 
Deep down in his own breast are the mines of divinity and truth; 
and he only needs to cultivate his own powers with genuine 
fidelity, and to pierce the depths of his own nature, in order to 
bring forth these hidden treasures in their perfect beauty. It is 
a strange position for a dependent child. If it should be fully 
developed, it would not only set aside the ministry of the provi- 
dential teachers of the race, but also of all nobler minds. Then 
these erring men, these often wandering sheep, would follow 
neither any human nor divine shepherd, but stumble amid the 
dark mountains which they have often mistaken for the heavenly 
hills. 

No such theory of humanity or of its education can bear the 
test of life. Even the analogies of nature proclaim a different 
faith. The myriad plants which adorn the earth, and make it a 
garden of God, are not brought forth by their own inherent life 
alone. Nature presents no anomaly of self-development. The 
light and heat descend upon vale and hill, as a quickening power 
from heaven. The teeming plants drink in the influences from 
heaven and earth through their ten thousand pores, and thus put 
on their hues of beauty and bring forth their abundant fruits. 
Man, notwithstanding his lofty powers, like the lowliest plant, 
cannot live to himself alone. What created existence can be 
sufficient to itself? Man is not to stand up in the position of 
self-reliance, but to bow down in the prostration of prayer, until 
the influences from above revive his soul as the sunlight revives the 
plants. He is not to live in any dream of self-reliance which 
involves the fancy of his own sufficiency, but to seek the inspira- 
tion which divinely instructed minds may pour into his soul. 
The dews of that grace will be like the dews which bless and 
adorn a thousand hills. Man cannot be his own teacher, his 
own saviour. He needs a Teacher and a Saviour greater than 
himself to unfold his own divinely given powers. When he 
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follows the true shepherds sent to guide his steps, when he loses 
his own life in following the voice with which they call him 
forward, then he finds his life exalted, transfigured by a heavenly 
power. — 

Faith in a wisdom higher than our own is the grand step to 
the attainment of truth and light. The losing of our life in 
devotion to noble ends is the way to find it. Every form of self- 
forgetfulness, indeed every degree of self-sacrifice, begins to robe 
man with true nobility. The rude devotion of the vassal to his 
chief, in barbarous days, had a moral beauty. The clansman 
was fired by generous enthusiasm for his chieftain’s cause. He 
rushed to battle or to death to defend his sovereign’s rights or to 
build up his power. Self was forgotten in this consecration 
to the service of one who was deemed so much nobler than 
himself. Even the ages of tumult and blood were gilded by the 
heroism, the magnanimity, the many nobler qualities, which this 
self-sacrifice produced. It is a blessed Providence, indeed, which 
has called forth the purest feelings, though in the rudest form, 
even under institutions of barbarism and cruelty, and thrown rays 
of light over periods which would have otherwise been sadly dark. 
The benighted slave, almost crushed beneath his bonds, may 
learn to make his master’s cause his own, in his affectionate 
devotion, until feelings of honor, of self-sacrifice, of brave fidelity, 
which are kindred to all that is great on earth or pure in heaven, 
dignify his heart. Devotion to something out of itself, the spirit 
which will toil or die for that, always invests the soul with moral 
grandeur. When it abdicates every thing in its devotion, it 
receives its noblest crown. What a cloud of witnesses would be 
gathered to give their testimony, if we could bring at once before 
the mind all whom loyalty to a chief or devotion to native land 
have made noble and heroic ; all whom the love of science, reve- 
rence for knowledge, have animated to enthusiastic, tireless 
studies, which developed their own powers, while they pursued 
with single heart the treasures of truth which had won their 
love ; all whom compassion for human griefs or sins has nerved 
to Christlike labors, which, while they blessed the world, filled 
their own souls with the life of the angels of God! No man ever 
failed to find his life when he threw himself into his work for 
noble ends. Amid the simplest scenes of common duty, in the 
history of apostolic toils, in daily action, in intellectual research, 
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in philanthropic labors, the devotion that is willing to lose its life 
always finds it. Even in mean, unworthy pursuits, self-devotion 
is the parent of energy. When man reaches after the prize 
which is far above him, wings are put upon his feet. But 
devotion to nobler aims brings pure life, enduring glory. Not 
self-culture, but faith, — faith, with the devotion which it for 
evermore inspires, — is the true, the divine method of life and 
progress. 

How perfectly in harmony with the fixed law of spiritual 
growth is that great ministry of the life and cross of Jesus! It 
is easy to see, from this point of view, how essential it is to human 
progress as well as to human redemption, and how it becomes 
light and life to believing souls. It comprehends at once the 
object to which faith is to cling, and the end for which devotion 
is to toil. Consider how divinely, in both respects, it meets the 
wants and unfolds the life of men. Man, as has been already 
said, cannot find the wisdom which he requires by searching into 
his own thought. All the rays which beam out from his own 
spirit will never constitute the sun of righteousness. He must 
bring himself into communion with a far higher life, and ‘‘ place 
himself in the bosom of a divine culture.’ Faith in Jesus, when 
it is true and deep, surrenders the soul to him, and opens all the 
doors of the heart to receive his spirit. The highest, divinest 
life of which man dreams, in his aspirations of ‘ self-culture,” 
is there embodied in its spotless purity. If he simply lose his 
life in that diviner life, he ascends to the highest life which the soul 
has capacity to gain. Why will not man look there in fixed, 
self-forgetting, adoring faith? As the soul of the mother flows 
into the being of her child while it lies in the bosom of home, 
and looks up to her face with yet undiminished trust; so the soul 
of Jesus flows into the being of the lowly, trusting disciple. 
Why will not man turn to the fount of living waters? Then-he 
will not only gain refreshment while he drinks of their diviner 
streams, but they will become in him a well of water springing 
up into everlasting life. Faith in Jesus brings the wisdom 
which we seek and need. To lose our life in his diviner life is 
to find it. 

Here, too, is the end which devotion is to serve. The true 
principle of allegiance to Jesus is the principle of all genuine 
heroism. It is the same principle which has led men out of 
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themselves, and accomplished the noblest things in human history, 
manifested in its purest form. Its simplest movements in the 
heart awaken the elements of all that is heroic. It tells man, 
that when he seems to serve himself, to labor for personal and 
immediate ends in the deepest motives of his action, he must be 
serving Christ and God. It crucifies the promptings of selfish 
passion in devotion to the cause of truth and righteousness. It 
calls forth all the devotion which the clansman once yielded to 
his chief, — in itself so beautiful and noble, — and hallows and 
deepens and glorifies it, until it is transfigured into the love 
which a sinful man should yield to his Redeemer. Has not this 
principle of discipleship inspired the hearts which it filled and 
ruled with heroism and life? Look at those who have manifested 
its power in self-denying devotion to the truth, in sacrifices and 
martyrdoms, for the cause of Christ. Look at those who have 
cast their lives, their all, into great enterprises of charity and 
righteousness. Look at the great host of unconspicuous spirits 
that make the interests of the truth of God the chief concern of 
life, and who only need to have the fires of trial kindled round 
them to reveal a faith as true, a devotion as unconquerable, as 
that which adorned Christianity’s heroic ages. When the spirit 
of self-consecration to Christ and to his cross enters the soul, 
man becomes a new creature; new, diviner impulses animate his 
heart; a fire of enthusiasm, not kindled by his own efforts alone, 
but lighted by a spark from heaven, and fanned by breathings 
from above, burns within his breast. He loses his own life, and 
finds the life of God. 

How natural are the exclamations of gratitude and léve which 
adoring disciples have brought in every age, — that gold and 
frankincense and myrrh of believing hearts, — and laid at the feet 
of the Redeemer! They did not stop to philosophize in their 
gushing love; but they knew that they found their life when 
they lost their life in his. At his word, their palsied limbs found 
strength to walk. Touched by his hand, the scales fell from their 
blinded eyes. Inspired by his power, their weakness became 
strong to conquer. When they leaned upon their Master's breast, 
they felt the incoming of the Master’s soul. When they looked 
up to their Master’s cross with penitent spirit and with flowing 
tears, the life which they lived was no, more their own, but the 
life of the Son of God, manifested in duties and in toils, in strug- 
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gles and in victories. And therefore have they circled round 
Bethlehem and Calvary, age after age, to cast all their crowns 
at the Saviour’s feet, and to raise on earth the perpetual chant of 
heaven, — ‘ Blessing and honor to the Lamb that was slain!” 

The subject opens broad and attractive realms of thought, 
which we have no space to explore. If man gains his best life in 
labors for objects above and beyond himself; if devotion to 
others, to the world, re-acts upon his own spirit to increase its 
energy and power, — then the true interests of all are in perfect 
harmony. Then we may hope for a day, though distant now, yet 
sure to come, in which the world shall see, that, when he blesses 
others, man most surely blesses himself, and that mutual help- 
fulness is the eternal law of true self-culture; then we may 
hope for a day in which men shall realize that the law of Heaven, 
where each pure spirit finds new life and progress in perpetual 
ministries of love, is the only law for intelligent beings every- 
where ; and then the heaven on earth which the gospel predicts, 
and must ultimately bring, will begin to bless the world’s wait- 
ing eyes. 

We recur to our present single line of thought. The Chris- 
tian law of self-culture falls from the lips of Jesus in most 
distinct and in divinest tones. Man never puts on his true glory 
until he clings with unreserved allegiance to the providential 
teachers of the race. In this deep yet intelligible meaning of the 
words, he must clothe himself with the mind, the righteousness, 
of Christ, in order to make himself a son of God. Let him put 
away his misguiding self-reliance, and only rely upon the incar- 
nate truth from heaven. Let him put away every scheme of 
self-culture which conflicts with this lowly, childlike faith. Faith, 
bringing man into communion with diviner things as he soars 
upward to realms of higher truth and life; faith, revealing 
heavenly visions to his adoring, aspiring heart; faith, looking - 
above his own feebleness, and opening all the gates of the soul to 
let the Son of God enter in, — this is true self-culture; the best 
development, the eternal redemption, of his moral nature. 

How weak, yet how divine, is man! Measured by his physical 
strength, he is like a bubble upon the wave, which a breath may 
break. The slightest cause may send him down to his grave, and 
the insect which he despises lay him low in the dust. Measured 
by his own unaided wisdom, he seems the victim of error and 
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mistake. The endless catalogue of baseless philosophies, and worse 
than baseless theories, should humble every assumption of intel- 
lectual pride. But, regarded according to the majesty of the 


~ truth and life which faith may bring into his lowly yet mounting 


soul, he becomes a temple for the indwelling of the Holy Spirit. 
The summit of bodily strength is quickly gained. The silvery 
hairs speedily come, — the heralds of rapidly advancing age, — 
and thenceforth the years are a descending march into the valley 
of the shadow of death. But the silvery hairs mark the period 
also, when, under the guidance of the truth of Jesus, — resisting 
temptation as he resisted in the wilderness, crucifying self as 
he crucified himself on the height of Calvary, — man may fathom 
the deeps of the divinest life. Then the downward march into the 
valley of shadows is a continual ascension towards the mount of 
God. Then the spiritual glories brighten as the body decays; and 
the fading countenance, which turns its dimmed eyes upon the 
surrounding world and the faces of the loved, but looks upward 
still, in clinging, self-renouncing faith, is transfigured in our sight 
by the rays that stream down upon it from the excellent glory. 
G., W. B. 


LANGHORNE’S PRAYER. 


[Richard Langhorne was unjustly condemned and put to death as a traitor, in the 
reign of Charles II. Just before his execution, he wrote the following remarkable 
poem, — @ poem it must be called, although it is not in verse.] 


Ir is told me I must die. 
Oh happy news! 
Be glad, O my soul! 
And rejoice in Jesus, the Saviour. 
If he intended thy perdition, 
Would he have laid down his life for thee ? 

Would he have called thee with so much love, 
And illuminated thee with the light of the Spirit ? 

Would he have given thee his cross, 
And given thee shoulders to bear it with patience ? 
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It is told me I must die. 
Oh happy news! — 
Come on, my dearest soul ! 
Behold! thy Jesus calls thee. 
He prayed for thee upon his cross: 

There he extended his arms to receive thee; 
There he bowed down his head to kiss thee ; 
There he opened his heart to give thee entrance ; 
There he gave up his life to purchase life for thee. 


It is told me I must die. 
Oh, what happiness ! 
I am going 
To the place of my rest; 
To the land of the living ; 
To the haven of security ; 
To the kingdom of peace ; 
To the palace of my God; 
To the nuptials of the Lamb; 
To sit at the table of my King; 
To feed on the bread of angels; 
To see what no eye hath seen; 
To hear what no ear hath heard; 
To enjoy what the heart of man cannot comprehend. 


O my Father! 
O thou best of all fathers! 
Have pity on the most wretched of all thy children. 
I was lost, but, by thy mercy, found; 
I was dead, but, by thy grace, am now raised again ; 
I was gone astray after vanity, 
But I am now ready to appear before thee. 
O my father! 
Come now in mercy, and receive thy child: 
Give him thy kiss of peace ; 
Remit unto him all his sins ; 
Clothe him with thy nuptial robe ; 
Permit him to have a place at thy feast ; 
And forgive all those who are guilty of his death. 
32* 
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WILi1AM CHILLINGWoRTH, to whom the fundamental principles 
of Protestantism owe their ablest vindication, and the science of 
logic its model of reasoning, was born in October, 1602, in the 
city of Oxford; so that “by the benefit of his birth,” as quaint 
old Fuller says, ‘he fell from the lap of his mother into the armes 
of the Muses.”” He was born a few months before the death of 
Queen Elizabeth deprived the Anglican Church of its strongest 
protector. Her rigorous persecution of all Dissenters and Catho- 
lics had left no room for free discussion, and had apparently given 
the Established Church complete control, not only of the civil 
power, but of the religious opinions, of England. But, when 
the queen’s personal sway was ended, another proof was given 
of the truth, which dominant parties are so slow to recognize, 
that persecution cannot destroy opinions, but only strengthens 
and fosters them in secret, to burst forth, sooner or later, more 
elastic for their previous depression, with their sincerity and 
power attested by the sufferings and prowess of martyrs. 

In the early years, indeed, of James’s reign, there was very 
little relaxation of the penalties visited upon the Catholics, in 
consequence of the bitterness and terror which the discovery of 
the Gunpowder Plot had produced; but, later, James’s own aver- 
sion to sanguinary persecution, and his love of controversy by 
pamphlets, combined, with the general weariness of so much 
cruelty and treachery, as a forced conformity inevitably causes, 
to make the laws against the Catholics, to a great extent, inopera- 
tive. Probably, also, the warfare between the church and Puri- 
tanism, which was then preparing for its culmination in the 
revolution, served to mitigate the expression of the popular hate 
for Popery ; and the treaties in progress about the same time for 
the marriage of Prince Henry and the Infanta of Spain, and 
afterwards for the marriage of Prince Charles and Henrietta Maria 
of France, with their conditions for the toleration of English 
Catholics, were well known throughout the realm, and inspired 
the Catholics with new hopes and vigor, and made more visible the 
re-action from the long persecution. From the ashes of Cam- 
pian, the leading Jesuit martyr of Elizabeth’s reign, there seemed 
to spring an army of priests and confessors. Private chapels 
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multiplied; Catholic books were openly sold and read; and all 
the cunning logic of Romanism had practically free permission 
to convince and convert, —a permission which the Jesuits did 
not hesitate to use to the utmost. With a shrewdness and adroit- 
ness which have always characterized that wily order, they made 
no great public demonstration, but directed their main efforts upon 
the schools and colleges. They knew that the young were both 
more likely than the old to be persuaded out of a theological road 
before long usage had worn deep ruts, and to be willing to help 
in overthrowing the Established Church, and re-instating the 
Romish hierarchy; and so they were content to wait patiently, 
even till another generation, for the fruits of their work to be 
harvested. 

The university at Oxford was the favorite object of these sly 
seductions of the Jesuits; and many of her sons found, what 
some of them have found so late as the nineteenth century, that 
the road from Anglican Oxford to Papal Rome is easy and short. 
In these times, Chillingworth was a member of Trinity College, 
where he passed for a young man of genius, particularly as a 
polemical wrangler; though the range of his studies was by no 
means narrow, as he was also both a mathematician and a poet. 
He hated Popery with all the earnestness of an impassioned 
disputant, investing it with all real and imaginary horrors as 
Satan’s chief device against the church of Christ. When he was 
elected Fellow of his college in 1628, Charles I. had been three 
years on the English throne; and the influence of Queen Henri- 
etta had made the Catholics still more secure and bold, and pre- 
pared the way for the later conspiracy to reconcile and re-unite 
the English Church and the Roman. And still greater efforts 
were made to strengthen the Catholic ranks by the conversion of 
distinguished and able Protestants. The celebrated Jesuit John 
Fisher, who was the strongest man of the order in England, was 
set to watch and work at Oxford. He sought and gained the 
acquaintance of Chillingworth, and discussed with him the points 
of their theological difference. The latter, like many persons 
’ gince, whose hereditary creed has not been tried in the furnace of 
personal doubt, rested his belief on arguments not merely weak, 
but really making for the other side. He defended Protestantism 
on the grounds of tradition and universal consent, and so played 
into the hands of his adversary; so that the Jesuit mastered the 
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Protestant, and finally persuaded him to renounce his religion 
and country, to resign his Fellowship, and retire to Douay, in 
order to prepare himself for the priesthood. 

He remained at Douay about three months, most of which 
time he was engaged in a friendly correspondence with Laud on the 
respective merits of the two systems. At the end of that time, 
either because the secret and practical workings of Jesuitism 
repelled him, or because a re-examination of his position con- 
vinced him that his decision had been too hasty, he became 
dissatisfied with his position, and went back to Oxford in 1631. 
There, in ‘‘ the freer air of Protestantism,” he gave himself to a 
protracted and anxious investigation of the points in dispute; 
studying authorities, and arguing with the learned men of both 
persuasions. The result was that he made an open and final 
declaration for Protestantism. 
qi This oscillation from side to side, and his ultimate resting 
in the faith of the Established Church, gave Chillingworth at 
once a conspicuous position in the estimation of both parties. 
The Protestants regarded him as the providential vindicator of 
their principles, who would add to the precision of his logic the 
more potent influence of a personal experience of both religions. 
The Catholics regarded him as a recreant traitor, and therefore a 
fair mark for any archery, open or covert; so that he was often 
called upon to answer both fair arguments and personal abuse. 
| And when, after a discharge of pamphlets between a Jesuit 
named Edward Knott, and Dr. Potter, Provost of Queen’s Col- 
lege, the latter was decidedly worsted, Chillingworth was looked 
upon as the fittest person to regain the lost ground, and rout the 
triumphant foes of Protestantism. 

Accordingly, in 1635, he retired to the seat of his friend Lord 
| Falkland, in Oxfordshire, where he had the help of that noble- 
man’s brilliant coterie of friends, his choice library, and suggestive 
conversation. The last was no trifling consideration, if we may 
judge by Anthony Wood’s statement, that ‘‘it was the current 
opinion of the university, that Chillingworth and Lucius Lord 
Falkland had such extraordinary clear reason, that, if the Great 
Turk or Devil were to be converted, they were able to do it.” 
There he composed the work which has immortalized him as the 
most expert logician in the English language, — ‘‘ The Religion 
of the Protestants a Safe Way to Salvation; ” a book which Lord 
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Mansfield pronounced ‘‘a perfect model of argumentation;” which 
induced Archbishop Tillotson to call its author ‘‘ the incomparable 
Chillingworth, the glory of his age and nation;” and which 
Locke says ‘will teach both perspicuity and the way of right 
reasoning better than any book, and will therefore well deserve to 
be read over and over again.” His opponent was a consummate 
logician; and his task was no child’s play. Probably the leading 
arguments of Catholicism have never been more strongly put 
than by the Jesuits in the controversy of that age. The book 
was published in 1688, after having passed under the revising 
care of three famous divines, who admired the power as much as 
they feared the legitimate conclusion of his arguments, and who 
came near suppressing the whole book, on account of what they 
were pleased to call its ‘‘ poisonous sting of Socinianism, and its 
tendency in some places to plain infidelity and atheism.” Chil- 
lingworth first gives entire his opponent’s chapters in numbered 
paragraphs, and then his own answer, as if he were not afraid 
to let men see both the fairness and the force of his rejoinders. 
It is, of course, impossible to give any abstract of a work which 
is a succession of compactly united syllogisms. It is probably 
very little read at this day, when “hard” reading is not popular 
with publishers or purchasers. It is not a book which one would 
take up for excitement: if he did, he would soon lay it down for 
slumber. In fact, it is undeniably tedious, as Euclid would be 
to most minds. His style is not imaginative or classical: but, as 
Mr. Hallam says, it has “‘much of a nervous energy that rises 
into eloquence ;’’ and through it there shines the charm of a strong 
conviction, and a scrupulous love of truth. 

That the book answered its purpose, and made the pungency 
of its probing felt, may be inferred from the angry and abusive 
reply it called forth from Chillingworth’s antagonist, who styles 
“The Religion of Protestants” ‘a most contemning, disdaining, 
proud, bitter, and even bloody, wail of answering”! It seems, 
at first thought, a very singular fact, that this great work in 
defence of Protestantism was received with secret distrust, and 
‘damned with faint praise’? by the Episcopalians, and with open 
hostility and vulgar abuse by the Puritans. But a moment’s con- 
sideration of all the principles it advocates will dispel the wonder ; 
for Chillingworth urged, with a fearless power, not only the great 
Protestant principle of the right of private judgment, but its 
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correlative and complement, — that “the errors of conscientious 
men do not forfeit the favor of God.” And, first of all, he in- 
sisted on the Bible as the only rule of faith. At that time, the 
principles for which the reformers had contended had gradually 
fallen into disuse in the Anglican Church; and her advocates 
rested her authority on tradition chiefly, and of course, on that 
ground, were at the mercy of the Jesuits. They were as bitter 
againgt dissent as the Romanists were against heresy. They, in 
fact, limited the independency of private opinion with the proviso, 
that all private opinions should coincide with the church’s. It 
distressed the prelates that Chillingworth should prove that pro- 
viso as insolent as a Papal bull, and display them as making them- 
selves little popes. It was a dangerous heresy to inculcate, that a 
man was responsible for his opinions only to himself and to his 
God ; and so Dr. Prideaux was “‘ very sorry the young man hath 
given cause why a more watchful eye should be kept over him 
and his writings.” The Puritans were violent in their aversion to 
Chillingworth and his book, because he endeavored to give man’s 
reason authority in judging of the meaning of Scripture; and 
they branded him as a Socinian, —a word that, even in this 
age, is apt to be attached to men who, as Archbishop Tillotson 
says, “attempt to make Christian religion reasonable, and to 
discover those firm and solid foundations upon which our faith is 
founded.” But, as that same prelate observes, ‘‘if this be Soci- 
nianism, — for a man to inquire into the grounds and reasons of 
Christian religion, and to endeavor to give a satisfactory account 
why he believes it, — I know of no way but that all considerate, 
inquisitive men, that are above fancy and enthusiasm, must be 
either Socinians or Atheists.” 

Soon after the publication of his great work, Chillingworth 
received the chancellorship of the ‘‘ church in Sarum ”’ (i.e. Salis- 
bury), —a parish that Mr. Coventry Patmore has recently made 
familiar to us, — and retained it till his death. The circum- 
stances connected with this honor are curious and instructive. 
No ecclesiastical preferment could be received without a ‘‘ sub- 
scription to the Articles.” * But Mr. Chillingworth could not 

* “Subscribing to the Articles’? meant a great deal more than merely express- 
ing a belief in the “ Thirty-nine Articles of Religion,’ as will be seen by a quotation 
from a canon published in 1604. “No person shall hereafter be received into the 


ministry, .... except he shall first subscribe to these three articles following: ... 
1. That the king’s majesty, under God, is the only supreme governor of this realm, 
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assent to all which that act implied. Though urged by his friends, 
and by the example of others, who made no scruple of a ‘‘ mental 
reservation,” he resolutely refused to declare that he believed to 
be true and lawful what he really considered false and unlaw- 
ful; giving up worldly advantage for his conscience. His chief 
objection to the subscription required was, that acknowledging 
the ‘‘ Book of Common Prayer” tacontain nothing contrary to the 
word of God implied assent to the terrible damnatory clauses of 
the Athanasian Creed, which proclaim, that, unless a man keep 
that exposition of the faith ‘‘ whole and undefiled, without doubt 
he shall perish everlastingly;”’? a creed of which it has been 
well said, that, ‘‘ in its primary principles, it consists of two parts, 
— of doctrines and of curses: the first are not intelligible, the 
last are.” Another objection of Chillingworth to the subscription 
was founded in the ‘‘ answer of the people” to the fourth com- 
mandment, — “‘ Lord, have mercy upon us, and incline our hearts 
to keep this law,”” — which he thought implied the continued ex- 
istence and binding force of the J ewish sabbath. His conclusion 
not to subscribe the Articles was reached after long delibera- 
tion,» at one period of which he had nearly made up his mind 
that it was right to subscribe. At last, he wrote a letter to his 
friend Dr. Sheldon, announcing his decision. From that letter 
we extract some of the more remarkable passages : — 


**T do here send you news, as unto my best friend, of a great 
and happy victory, which at length, with extreme difficulty, I 
have scarcely obtained over the only enemy that can hurt me; 
that is, myself. ...I am at length firmly and unmovably resolved, 
if I can have no preferment without subscription, that I neither 
can nor will have any. For this resolution I have but one reason, 
against a thousand temptations to the contrary; but it is one 
great one, against which, if all the little reasons in the world were 
put in the balance, they would be lighter than vanity. In brief, 


-as well in all spiritual or ecclesiastical things or causes as temporal.... 
2. That the ‘ Book of Common Prayer’... . containeth in it nothing contrary to the 
word of God, and that it may lawfully be used; and that he himself will use 
the form in the said book prescribed in public prayer and administration of the 
sacraments, and none other. 38. That he alloweth the book of Articles of Religion; 
.. and that he acknowledgeth all and every the articles therein contained, being 
in number nine and thirty, besides the ratification, to be agreeable to the word of 
God.” And the form of subscription was, “I, A B, do willingly and ex animo sub- 
scribe to these three articles above mentioned, and to all things that are contained 
in them.” 
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this it is: As long as I keep that modest and humble assurance 
of God’s love and favor which I now enjoy, and wherein I hope I 
shall be daily more and more confirmed, so long, in despite of all 
the world, I may and shall and will be happy; but if-I once lose 
this, though all the world should conspire to make me happy, I 
shall and must be extremely miserable. Now, this inestimable 
jewel, if I subscribe without such a declaration as will make the 
subscription no subscription, I* shall wittingly and willingly and 
deliberately throw away... . The case stands so with me; and I 
can see no remedy but for ever it will do so, that, if I subscribe, 
I subscribe my own damnation. For though I do verily believe 
the church of England a true member of the church; that she 
wants nothing necessary to salvation, and holds nothing repug- 
nant to it; and had thought that to think so had sufficiently 
qualified me for a subscription, — yet now I plainly see, if I will 
not juggle with my conscience and play with God Almighty, I 
must forbear. 

‘*T shall not need to entreat you not to be offended with me 
for this my most honest and (as I verily believe) most wise reso- 
lution; hoping rather you will do your endeavor that I may 
neither be honest at so dear a rate as the loss of preferment, nor 
buy preferment at so much dearer rate, —the loss of honesty. I 
think myself happy that it pleased God, when I was resolved to 
venture upon a subscription without full assurance of the lawful- 
ness of it, to cast in my way two unexpected impediments, to 
divert me from accomplishing my resolution. For I profess unto 
you, since I entertained it, I have never enjoyed quiet day nor 
night till now that I have rid myself of it again; and I plainly 
perceive, that if I had swallowed this pill, howsoever gilded over 
with glosses and reservations, and wrapped up in conserves of good 
intentions and purposes, yet it would never have agreed nor staid 
with me; but I should have cast it up again, and with it wha ~- 
ever preferment I should have gained with it as the wage 
unrighteousness. 

“‘T thank God I am now so resolved, that I will never do that 
while I am living and in good health which I would not do if I 
were dying; and this I am sure I would not do. I would never 
do any thing for preferment which I would not do but for pre- 
ferment; and this I am sure I should not do. I will never so 
undervalue the happiness which God’s love brings to me with it 
as to put it to the least adventure in the world for the gaining of 
any worldly-happiness. I remember very well, Seek ye first the 
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kingdom of heaven, and all other things shall be added unto you; 
and therefore, whenever I make such a preposterous choice, I will 
give you leave to think I am out of my wits, or do not believe in 
God, or at least am so unreasonable as to do a thing in hope I 
shall be sorry for it afterwards, and wish it undone.” 


Brave and noble words are these, more worthy of immortality 
than the logic of his subtlest arguments. But there is a sequel 
which we are sorry to remember. Three years later, he was 
made Chancellor of Salisbury, and subscribed to the Articles. 
Chillingworth’s whole life forbids any other supposition than that 
he was as honest in his last decision as in his first, and that he 
walked only in the way of his convictions. The ground of his 
act was the opinion that the church of England did not require 
that the Articles should be subscribed as Articles of Belief and 
Assent, but only as Articles of Peace and Union,* —a mode of 
construction, which, to a man of the world, would seem sly and 
dishonest; but so many divines of great reputation and high posi- 
tion have approved it by their example, that one cannot but hope, 
for the fair fame of the church, that their spiritual discernment 
of truth is purer and sharper than that of the world at large. 

Meantime the condition of the kingdom was ripening for the 
civil war. And in all the contests between the Commons and 
the king, the end of which he did not live to see, Chillingworth 
was resolutely, both by his zeal for the church and his loyalty to 
the sovereign, on the side of Charles; and both before and after the 
open rupture, in the various convocations of which he was mem- 
ber, and in his pulpit, he attacked Presbyterianism and the 
rebellion with all the weight of his logic, made more effective by 
the sharpness of his feelings. Consequently he was not looked 
upon with favor by the parliamentary party, who were violently 


* “Some have thought that they are only Articles of Union and Peace; that 
they are a standard of doctrine not to be contradicted or disputed; that the sons of 
the church are only bound to acquiesce silently in them; and that the subscription 
to them only amounts to a general compromise upon those Articles, that so there 
be no disputing nor wrangling about them. By this means, they reckon, that, 
though a man should differ in his opinion from that which appears to be the clear 
sense of any of the Articles, yet he may with a good conscience subscribe them, if 


_ the article appears to him to be of such a nature, that, though he thinks it wrong, 


yet it seems not to be of that consequence but that it may be borne with and not 
contradicted.” — Burnet’s Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles. 
VOL. XVI. 33 
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opposed to ministers meddling with politics on the side of the 
king, though they welcomed a political sermon on their side; an 
easy rule for testing the true preaching of the gospel, which is 
sometimes adopted even in the nineteenth century. And hap- 
pening to be with the royal army when it was besieging Gloucester, 
then in the possession of the Commons, Chillingworth proved him- 
self of practical as well as logical skill, by inventing and making 
engines (somewhat like the Roman testudines cum pluteis) to 
help in the assault. Unfortunately for his military reputation, 
the arrival of the. Earl of Essex to aid the besieged compelled the 
army to retreat, before his engines had proved as formidable to 
the walls of Presbyterians as his book had been to the doctrines 
of Jesuits. The only “result was that Chillingworth gained in 
the opposing army the title of the ‘‘ queen’s arch-engineer and 
grand intelligencer.” His warlike exploits afterwards were limited 
to the writing and publishing of controversial tracts, though 
he continued with the royal army; and, in 1644, he was taken 
prisoner at the recapture of Arundel Castle, where he had 
taken refuge on account of illness. ‘Thence he was removed to 
Chichester, where, under the combined effects of his disease, and 
of the relentless though well-meaning petty persecutions of Francis 
Cheynell, a Presbyterian minister of the parliamentary army, he 
died in the episcopal palace, in January, 1644. 

Shortly afterwards, Cheynell published an‘account of Chilling- 
worth’s last sickness, entitled ‘‘ Chillingworthi Novissima;” a 
book in many ways as remarkable as it now is rare. At one time 
it displays the most intolerant bigotry; at another, the warmest 
admiration. It shows the author at one time pestering the dying 
man with captious metaphysical and political questions ; at another, 
bestowing upon him the kindest attentions. Cheynell, as one of 
the leading divines of the Presbyterian ranks, had had previous 
controversies with Chillingworth, and knew the man he had to 
deal with. He was a good specimen of a class of men very 
numerous in the stirring times of the Revolution, — kind-hearted, 
sincere, devout, but harsh in their judgments, narrow in their 
ideas of tolerance, and fierce in advocating their opinions; fiery 
men, who sometimes warmed, but generally burned, those who 
touched them. Some of Cheynell’s remarks are worth quoting 
with reference to Chillingworth. 
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“I entreated him to pluck up his spirits, and not to yield to 
his disease: but I perceived, that though reason be stout when it 
encounters with faith, yet reason is not so valiant when it is to 
encounter with affliction; and I cannot but observe that many 
a Parliament soldier hath been more cheerful in a prison than 
this discoursing engineer and learned captive in a palace. 

‘Upon further discourse, he told me that he*observed a great 
deal of piety in the commanders and soldiers of the Parliament’s 
army. ‘I confess,’ saith he, ‘ their discourse and behavior doth 
speak them Christians; but I can find little of God or godliness in 
our men: they will not seek God whilst they are in their bravery, 
nor trust him when they are in distress..... Sir, I must acknow- 
ledge, that I do verily believe that the intentions of the Parliament 
are better than the intentions of the Court, or of that army which 
I have followed: but I conceive that the Parliament takes a wrong 
course to prosecute and accomplish their good intentions; for war 
is not the way of Jesus Christ.’ 

‘* When I found him pretty hearty one day, I desired him to 
tell me whether he conceived that a man living and dying a Turk, 
Papist, or Socinian, could be saved. All the answer that I could 
gain from him was, that he did not absolve them, and would not 
condemn them. 

“Not long after, I told him that I did use to pray for him in 
private, and asked him whether it was his desire that I should 
pray for him in public. He answered, yes, with all his heart; and 
he said withal, that he hoped he should fare the better for my 
prayers. 

‘“* Consider what it is worth to have a fortnight’s space to repent 
in. Oh! what would Dives have proffered for such a mercy? If 
Mr. Chillingworth did not improve it, that was no fault of mine.” 


In whatever light these extracts may place Cheynell, they 
certainly show Chillingworth to be a gentle, generous, candid, and 
much-enduring man. It is not strange, that, away from his friends, 
subjected to the worry of such teasing, his spirits, and finally his 
life, gave way. Cheynell refused to give his opponent Christian 
burial, but suffered his friends to perform the last offices for him ; 
thinking that, ‘‘as devout Stephen was carried to his burial by 
devout men, so it is just and equal that malignants should carry 
malignants to their grave.” He made up for refusing to bury 
his opponent, by burying his book! He met the friends at the 
grave with a copy of Chillingworth’s “‘ mortal book,’”’ and made a 
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funeral speech over it, which we copy as a singular specimen of 
elaborate bigotry : — 


‘“‘ Brethren, it was the earnest desire of that eminent scholar, 
whose body lies here before you, that his corpse might be interred 
according to thg rites and customs approved in the English 
Liturgy, and in most places of the kingdom heretofore received ; 
but his second request (in case that were denied him) was that 
he might be buried in this city, after such a manner as might be 
obtained in these times of unhappy difference and bloody wars. 
His first request is denied for many reasons, of which you may be 
ignorant. It is too well known that he was once a professed 
Papist and a grand seducer: he perverted divers persons of con- 
siderable rank and quality ; and I have good cause to believe, that 
his return to England, commonly called his conversion, was but a 
false and pretended conversion. And, for my own part, I am fully 
convinced that he did not live or die a genuine son of the church 
of England. I retain the usual phrase, that you may know what 
I mean. I mean, he was not of that faith or religion which is 
established by lawin England. He hath left that phantasy, which 
he called his religion, upon record in this subtile book. He was 
not ashamed to print and publish this destructive tenet, ‘ that 
there is no necessity of church or Scripture to make men faithful 
men,’ in the hundreth page of this unhappy book; and therefore I 
refuse to bury him myself. Yet let his friends and followers, who 
have attended his hearse to this Golgotha, know that they are 
permitted, out of mere humanity, to bury their dead out of our 
sight. If they please to undertake the burial of his corpse, I 
shall undertake to bury his errors, which are published in this so 
much-admired yet unworthy book; and happy would it be for 
this kingdom if this book and all its fellows could be so buried 
that they might never rise more, unless it were for a confutation ; 
and happy would it have been for the author if he had repented 
of those errors, that they might never rise for his condemnation. 
Happy, thrice happy, will he be if his works do not follow him, — if 
they do never rise with him nor against him. Get thee gone, then, 
thou cursed book, which hast seduced so many precious souls! get 
thee gone, thou corrupt rotten book, — earth to earth, and dust to 
dust ! get thee gone into the place of rottenness, that thou mayst rot 
with thy author, and see corruption! So much for the burial of his 
errors. Touching the burial of his corpse, I need say no more 
than this: It will be most proper for the men of his persuasion to 
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commit the body of their deceased friend, brother, master, to the - 
dust; and it will be most proper for me to hearken to that counsel 
of my Saviour, ‘ Let the dead bury their dead; but go thou and 
preach the kingdom of God.’”’ 


And the worthy Cheynell went from the grave to the pulpit, 
and preached on that text to the congregation! He concludes his 
account, after bewailing the loss of Chillingworth’s ‘‘ strong parts,”’ 
“eminent gifts,”’ ‘‘ learning and diligence,” ‘‘ acuteness and elo- 
quence,” in this strange manner : — 


‘“* Howle, ye firre-trees! for a cedar is fallen; lament, ye 
sophisters! for the master of sentences, (shal! I say ?) or fallacies, 
is vanished ;-wring your hands and beat your breasts, ye anti- 
Christian engineers! for your arch-engineer is dead, and all his 
engines buried with him. Ye daughters of Oxford! weep over 
Chillingworth ; for he had a considerable and hopeful project how 
to clothe you and himself in scarlet and other delights. I am 
distressed for thee, my brother Chillingworth! (may his executrix* 
say.) Very pleasant hast thou been unto me: thy love to me was 
wonderful, passing the love of father, husband, brother. Oh, how 
are the mighty fallen, and the weapons — nay, engines — of war 
perished! Oh! tell it not in Gath, that he who raised a battery 
against the pope’s chair, that he might place Reason in that chair 
instead of Antichrist, is dead and gone ; publish it not in the streets. 
of Askelon, that he who did at once batter Rome, and undermine 
England, the reforming church of England, that he might prevent 
a reformation, is dead; lest, if you publish it, you puzzle all the 
conclave, and put them to consider whether they should mourn 
or triumph.” 


It is not necessary to say much of Chillingworth as a writer. 
As a sermonizer, he shows most of his characteristics as a contro- 
vertist. His sermons are logical and simple, singularly free from 
a display of learning, sometimes full of pathos and eloquence. 
They force the reader to feel that the writer is in earnest; that 
he says what he means, and means what he says. He regards 
thoughts rather than expressions; the power of ideas, rather than 
the grace of language. He makes no pyrotechnic display of brilliant 


* The wit of this pleasantry is made apparent by the fact that the executrix 
was Chillingworth’s sister. 
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« rhetoric, but preaches the gospel as if he were himself possessed 
with the vital meaning of his message. Nothing can keep him 
from saying what he believes it to be his duty to say. He spared 
none of the sins of his day or party, and even anticipated many of 
the social reforms of our time. In the sixth of his published ser- 
mons, there occurs a severe rebuke of the practice of duelling, which 
is a bold remonstrance against a vice upheld by the fashion and the 
authority of the times. It required almost as much courage to 
preach a sermon against duelling in the court of Charles, as it 
would require now to preach a sermon against slavery in Mobile. 
But Chillingworth did not ask his hearers for their ideas of 

.  gospel-preaching.” He probably thought with Jeremy Taylor, 
that ‘‘ he who receives from his people what he shall teach them, 
is like a nurse that asks of her child what physic she shall give 
him.” 

But his sermons are few in number, and in interest and power 
are so much surpassed by those of other famous preachers of 
those times, that they are seldom read, except by professed 
students of old English literature. His fame as a writer must 
depend on the reputation of what Mr. Cheynell called his ‘ mortal 
book,”’ whose author is likely to be his only vehicle to immortal 
renown. And that book must be admired for its literary and 
moral worth. The more entirely the religious world rids itself of 
formalism and tradition, the more implicitly it bows to the authority 
of God’s word, casting aside the commandments of men, the 
more honor it will pay to the man who first dared to carry out to 
their utmost meaning the first principles of Protestantism, and 
who first proclaimed with irresistible power the doctrine that lies 
at the foundation of all free thought and independent action in 
matters of religion, — ‘‘ Tue BiBLe, THE BIBLE ONLY, IS THE 
RELIGION OF PrRoTESTANTS.”* 

The prominent characteristic of Chillingworth was the un- 
quenchable love of truth, for truth’s sake, which pervaded and 
determined both his intellectual and his moral character. He 
had those rare excellences, — the will to examine his positions by 

the best light; the ability to scrutinize all the phases of a subject 

with impartial justice; and the courage to abandon his most 
cherished opinions, if he found them false. Sincerity shone 
through all his conduct. He was not deterred from changes by 
the fear of being charged with inconsistency; thinking himself, 
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as he says in a letter to a friend, “‘ no more to blame for all these 
changes than a traveller, who, using all diligence to find the 
right way to some remote city where he had never been, did yet 
mistake it, and after find his error, and amend it.’ He knew 
that progress is not identical with fickleness, nor conscientious 
inquiry with infidelity, nor the repudiation of false doctrines with 
blasphemy. He had, indeed, a restless mind; but it was the rest- 
lessness of the fountain troubled by the healing angel. His 
tendencies were to scepticism, but to the scepticism ‘‘ which 
belong to a vigorous, not that which denotes a feeble, understand- 
ing.”’ He doubted because of his scrupulous anxiety to discover 
the perfect truth, not because of a conceit that could brook no 
eternal facts. He doubted his own success in attaining to the 
highest truth, not the reality and power of that truth; as a great 
philosopher may question the ultimate proof of his theory of the 
universe, without ceasing to believe in the existence of the world 
that he lives in. His scepticism was the child of faith, not of 
pride: it was the parent of trust, not of despair. 


‘¢ There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds.” 


Dark is the age that cannot tolerate such a doubt; unfortunate 
the system that stifles it: for, persecuted and repressed, it ends 
in a dreary denial of all that is most precious to the soul; or in a 
blind acquiescence in falsehood, which is drearier still. All honor 
to Chillingworth that he had the courage to question his hereditary 
belief, and the brain and the heart to grow out of his doubt into 
firmer convictions of truth and duty, all the more able thereby to 
answer other inquirers, and support others weak in the faith ! 


‘s They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing, and abuse, 
Rather than in silence shrink 
From the truth they needs must think.” 














THE CHRYSALIS. 


In the far Orient clime, 
Where tropic gales breathe incense from the flowers, 
And bright-hued birds flit through the leafy bowers 
Through the long summer-time, 
I see thee linger in thy distant straying, 
Beneath the Eucalypti shade delaying, 
To gather up for me 
These silent messengers, who bring from thee 
Thoughts never audible in voice or word, 
But felt, although unheard, 
Across the infinite, suggestive sea. 


They tell me this from thee : 
Thou knew’st the soul that looks with reverent eye 
On the rich radiance of the sunset sky, 
And there heaven’s gates can see ; 
Thou knew’st that soul — itself a mystery, 
Owning no key to its own history, 
And, from the vast unknown 
To the material turning for relief, 
Sees mysteries written in a forest-leaf, 
And hears them sighing in an ocean shell — 
Would find in these, as well, 
A lesson, though ’twere but half comprehended 
Within these brown and curious folds, intended 
Some wondrous truth to tell. 





Would that our faith saw more! / 
Within these dry envelopes, fold on fold, 
Strangely by stranger instinct close enrolled, 

An airy form, to soar 
On gorgeous wings, awaits its re-awaking, 

When from its cerements in full glory breaking, 
Wafted toward sunny skies, 
In its new element it shall arise. 
We see the life suspended and renewed, 
But how, or wherefore, who hath understood 1? 
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They tell me more, dear heart ! 

There is a shadowy place, hallowed and lone, 

Where low-voiced pines breathe their deep monotone, 
Far from life’s noise apart ; 

Maples their wreath of crimson and of gold 

Lay down; and wild vines wreathe and fold 
The sacred spot. 

There thy lost treasures lie. They did but clasp 

Life’s fragile flower, that withered in their grasp, 
And kept it not. 


There is no sound of breath! 


Shut eyes, and pulseless hands, and silent hearts, 
And lips that give no kisses back. Oh! deep 
The silence we call death : 
The Master called it sleep! 
Hath not the chrysalis to thy heart spoken 
Even as it hath to mine, 
And unto trembling faith given precious token 
That these lost loves of thine, 
When their time cometh, from their sleep shall wake, 
Radiant in their new beauty, which shall take 
No perishable form to fade again? 
For, as the wavy grain 
Hath more of beauty than the planted seed, 
So shall the new-found life the old exceed. 


Is it a mystery, strange ? 

Life, death, the resurrection, all are so, 

But true in all their wonder. As we know, 
God’s love, that works each change, 

And folds the oak-tree in the acorn-shell, 
Makes life and beauty dwell 

In the dry chrysalis ; so do we know 

Life from the dead, and joy from grief, shall flow. 
** With the child it is well; ” 

For love’ in that new life shall find its own, 

And what we know not be hereafter known. 
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A SERMON BY REV. A. P. PUTNAM. 


Joun i. 40-42: ‘One of the two which heard John speak, and followed him, was Andrew, 
Simon Peter’s brother. He first findeth his own brother Simon, and saith unto him, We 
have found the Messias; which is, being interpreted, the Christ. And he brought him to 
Jesus.” 


Tae scene which this language partially describes may be pre- 
sented in a few words. Jesus is about to commence his active 
ministry. He has not yet numbered a single convert ‘to his 
cause. John the Baptist is seen standing with two of his own 
disciples: they were Andrew, and probably John the evangelist. 
Looking upon Jesus as he walked, the Baptist exclaims to them, 
‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God!” Jesus, turning, perceives them 
following him, and asks them what they seek. They say, ‘‘ Mas- 
ter, where dwellest thou?’’ And, when he invites them to come 
and see, they consent, and abide with him that day. Andrew 
looks for his brother Peter, and tells him that they have found 
the Christ. That brother he then conducts to Jesus, who, behold- 
ing him, says to him, “‘ Thou art Simon, the son of Jona. Thou 
shalt be called Cephas; which is, by interpretation, a stone.” 

How beautiful is the action of these two brothers! Andrew 
was a disciple of John the Baptist, and had probably heard not 
a little concerning the Messiah. As soon as Jesus is manifested 
to him, he follows him to his abode, and tarries there until faith 
is ‘confirmed by personal knowledge. He has found the Christ. 
Governed by the strong natural affection that united him to his 
kindred, as well as by the powerful influence of Christian love, he 
desires his brother to share the same great blessing. He finds 
him, and brings him to Jesus. Peter makes no refusal. They 
both seek the Master. And these were the first disciples of the 
Teacher of men, and afterward were his apostles and the canon- 
ized saints of his church. 

Is there not here given to Christians an example which should 
inspire them with a deeper interest in leading to Jesus, as Andrew 
did his brother, the unconverted members of their own household ? 
Christ is the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the 
world. He is one who speaks as never man spake. He is 
the bread from heaven. He is the good Shepherd. He is the 
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way, the truth, and the life. Is it not most fitting and most 
delightful that those who are united by the sacred ties of earthly 
relationship and love should lead each other to this source of ever- 
lasting good ? 

True it is that the visible Jesus walks not by us, nor dwells in 
houses made with hands. No longer is seen his earthly form; 
no more is heard his audible voice. He has passed into the 
heavens ; and, however wistful our gaze, it cannot pierce the cloud 
which hath received him. Still is it possible for one to be guided 
to him, and accepted by him, as really and successfully as it was 
when he tabernacled in the flesh. He is as accessible now as 
then. In his living spirit, he still walks the world with benedic- 
tions for every Andrew’s brother or sister who shall in sincerity 
and in truth believe that he is the Christ. 

If we have regard for a moment to the history of Christian 
conversion, so far as we may have become acquainted with it, we 
shall be struck with the great variety of the means and methods 
by which persons have been drawn to Jesus. It is our purpose 
now, however, to inquire which of the more important of these 
instrumentalities shall they employ who desire to instil into the 
minds of those near and dear to them the truths of the gospel, 
and to influence them to the heavenly life. Three of these, which 
we would here mention as of great moment, are religious conver- 
sation, a Christian example, and prayer. 

I. To what extent, and in what manner, we should avail our- 
selves of the first of these for the object under consideration, is 
not, perhaps, clear. That this kind of intercourse should, how- 
ever, be a means of spiritual improvement in the family, is unde- 
niable; for scarce any thing does so much to determine human 
character as this constant interchange of the expressions of feel- 
ing, sentiment, and opinion, which is ever going on in the domes- 
tic sphere. It is a powerful agency which people wield, and 
cannot help wielding, in the social world. If it be not conse- 
crated to the highest uses, it becomes a fruitful cause of evil. 
‘Death and life,’ runs the proverb, ‘‘are in the power of the 
tongue.’”’ Unless Christ enter this domain, and give to what we 
say true elevation and sanctity, our conversation must necessarily 
degenerate in character, and become a savor of death unto death. 
So many are the words which we speak to each other; so deep 
are many of the impressions which they make on the mind; and 
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s0 faithfully does the soul gather up and cherish these symbols of 
the inward desires, purposes, hopes, thoughts, and convictions 
of those who are connected with it by the ties of consanguinity, — 
that we find the moral influence which has thus been exerted 
utterly incalculable. We infer, that, in the providence of God, 
this vast power was to be consecrated to the highest uses of man, 
as seen in his religious development, and the universal triumphs 
of Christianity ; that is to say, family conversation should be 
a means of leading those who are not yet Christians to a know- 
ledge of sacred truth, and to a joyful allegiance to the Master. 

It must be admitted, upon due reflection, that there is need of 
much reform here. By common consent, Christianity, in respect 
to its vital, experimental claims, is generally banished from the 
range of social converse, even in Christian families. All things 
else — trade, politics, fashions, recreation, art, and literature — are 
freely introduced as topics of conversation, and no one presents 
any objection to them; but Christianity, the most important 
subject of all to every soul that lives, is as carefully excluded 
from our attention as though it were a source of contamination. 

Think of this. We believe, we know, that we are immor- 
tal beings; that we are in a world of sin, suffering, and death; 
that, relying upon ourselves, we were undone; that, under 
these circumstances, God sends his Son to our relief; that in 
this celestial visitor we behold the divine perfections. and glory; 
that we may make him the intimate friend and companion of 
our lives; that through him we may have victory over tempta- 
tion, and salvation from sin; that just beyond us is an everlasting 
state of being, into whose untried experiences a single hour may 
introduce us; that, when that time arrives, the soul must be judged 
for the deeds done in the body, and must enter upon that sphere of 
blessedness or misery for which our earthly history has fitted us. 
This we know; and we know equally well that here is presented 
us a subject more important than any other which the mind can 
entertain. In comparison with it, all others are insignificant. 
This involves our happiness here, and our peace through eternity. 
It relates to life, to the soul, to God, to Christ, to our immortal 
destiny. And yet this is the theme which we most effectually 
shut out of our homes, and all allusions to which we most per- 
emptorily cut off from their rightful association with the affairs of 
the world. Now, whatever other views we may hold concerning 
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the subject under consideration, this, I think, will be acknow- 
ledged a false and fearful state of social life. 

Believing, then, that what concerns us all so deeply should be 
entitled to no inferior part in the familiar interviews and language 
of life, what should be the nature of that conversation by which 
our friends may most surely be brought into the heavenly fold ? 

Certainly great difficulties meet us in answering this question. 
The introduction of this subject among our families, as it is now 
generally practised, is not often successful. The reasons are 
obvious. Our religious talk is so apt to be infected by cant, 
that unconverted persons come to view with aversion the precepts 
or doctrines which it embodies. Then frequently the speaker will 
arrogate to himself such a superior sanctity of character, and 
imply such a spiritual poverty in the listener, that the prejudices 
of the latter are aroused, and the entrance of truth into the soul 
becomes impossible. Again: the time and place may be unwisely 
chosen; the change from a previous subject may be too abrupt; 
a due regard may not be had to the intellectual difficulties, the 
age, and the peculiar temptations, of those who are sought to be 
influenced ; and, in manner and sentiment, we may be too affected, 
too dogmatic, too fanatical. And then the hearer so well under- 
stands all the little imperfections and peculiarities, and the whole 
personal history, of the relative who addresses him, that it is with 
great difficulty that he can listen candidly, even if he is well 
disposed to do so. He inwardly demands that one who presumes 
to speak of Christian duty and Christian hopes shall be free from 
all moral inconsistencies. That brother or sister, as the case may 
be, cannot, he thinks, be a Christian so long as that same old 
familiar exterior is unchanged. On the other hand, the speaker 
is embarrassed with the consciousness that he is reading “ fatal 
interrogations ” in the eyes of his auditor. With these obstacles 
in imparting and receiving a knowledge of the truth, the attempt 
is generally in vain, and the state of the case is, perhaps, worse 
than before. 

It is doubtful, therefore, whether, under such circumstances, 
the more direct modes of address are, on the whole, useful. 
They are too apt to array the parties into an attitude of opposi- 
tion, if I may so speak, —as saint and sinner, saved and lost. 
Much, however, it is believed, may be gained by more indirect 
processes. The subject should not be approached so often or so 
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boldly as to give needless offence. There are frequent occasions 
when a course of conversation on some other theme may, by 
judicious management, be made to run insensibly and naturally 
into a religious channel; and some one of the great duties of 
faith, trust, prayer, repentance, purity, or obedience, may be 
powerfully enforced upon the soul. Incidents are constantly 
occurring which seem to be of a trifling character, but which 
may yet suggest moral or spiritual truths, whose mere mention may 
secure for them a lodgment in the mind of the hearer. The 
person who would influence to a Christian life father or mother, 
husband or wife, brother or sister, son or daughter, must con- 
sent, moreover, to be placed upon the same level with the other, 
and prefer to be regarded as a seeker rather than as an adviser. 
You shall do more good by saying to your friend, “‘ Let us both 
study the life, and imitate the example, of Jesus,” than by saying, 
“Do as J have done, and you will be equally meritorious in the 
sight of God.” Andrew did not find Peter, and bid him go and 
seek Jesus as he himself had done. He went with him: he was 
glad to go himself. 

Care should be had that the whole conversational intercourse 
of life should be of such a character, that a sudden expression of 
thought or feeling may at no time seem forced or inharmonious. 
Whatever the subject which engages our minds, a refined, humane, 
Christian element should temper our views and our speech, not 
only that our conversation may be kept from any downward ten- 
dency, but that, if occasion should allow, it may take a higher 
ascent, loosing its connection with what is earthly, and finding a 
free and ample range in a realm that is purely spiritual and divine. 
In all that may be said, a just reverence should be observed for 
sacred things. Nothing should be uttered to undermine faith in 
human virtue or human nature, in moral principle, in immortality, 
in the retributive laws of God, in the revelation of Christ, in the 
church, and in the final and complete victory of the truth as it is 
in Jesus. 

Nor would we say that the more direct methods of awakening 
a religious interest should never be employed in the home. They 
should be. Nor is a more direct method, in all cases, inconsistent 
with that freedom from spiritual pride and extravagance which we 


would enjoin. To those of early years, the sweet lessons of 


Christian duty should be taught with that peculiar openness and 
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simplicity which children expect and require. And there are 
those who, more advanced in life, are in such moral peril, that 
only the most urgent appeals and solemn admonitions can suffice 
to startle them to a sense of their danger and duty. But, with 
persons of average character and ordinary discretion, the modes I 
have designated would seem to be the most effectual. 

More of this religious element must somehow find its way into 
our domestic conversation, if we would see in our families a more 
united interest in Christ as the Redeemer, and a common hope of 
salvation through him. And why should not parents and chil- 
dren talk as freely about these as about other things? Why 
deem them as something foreign from us, and as proper only for 
the pulpit on Sunday, when they involve the most stupendous 
interests of every soul? We like to speak of earthly friends : 
why not mention the heavenly? We talk much of temporal 
homes: why not of the eternal? We often allude to human 
governments, and our allegiance to them: why not refer to the 
divine government, and our obligations to that? We converse 
frequently about the coming years of the life that now is: why 
not cross the line in mind, as we shall soon do in reality, and 
dwell occasionally on the life that is to come? ‘Truly there 
is something unnatural and painful in that condition of affairs 
which precludes such beautiful interchanges of Christian senti- 
ment as such themes might occasion; and, were there a reform 
instituted in this regard, I am persuaded that a more marked 
Christian union might be observed among the members of families 
in our community. 

II. It is not, however, so much by conversation that we shall 
be instrumental in leading each other to Christ, as by the exam- 
ple of holy living. Here is the great force by which the moral 
world is moved. Without it, Christian words are hypocritical 
and unavailing: with it, they are most potent, if not all-power- 
ful. It is this which silences opposition, gives efficacy to instruc- 
tion, wins the approval and admiration, and finally, with gentle 
but irresistible might, subdues the rebellious soul, and conducts 
it, a joyful captive, into the obedience of Christ. It has a voice 
more persuasive than any ever uttered by human lips. It is in- 
vested with an authority which is absolute. It is invulnerable to 
attack. It only shines more brightly when the world seeks most 
to quench its radiance. A holy life disarms criticism. Words 
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may give a false impression; they are required to conform to 
the canons of taste, and are ever subject to misunderstanding : 
but a pure heart, a humane purpose, a tender love, a sweet trust, 
a thirst for truth, an unshaken loyalty to the right, a cherished 
affection for Christ, and a desire to be like him, and to share the 
heavenly blessedness hereafter, — all ripening into lofty endeavors, 
unfailing patience, noble deeds, and beneficent victories, — defy 
the captious spirit, and compel the homage of the soul. 

This force may have its centre of action in the humblest life. 
Within the circle of almost every one’s relatives, some Christian 
man or woman shall be found, who is unable, perhaps, to wield 
the power of language, and too modest to become the spiritual 
adviser of friends, but who yet daily grows better in heart and 
life, walks more closely with God, and becomes more ripe for 
heaven, until the praise of this disciple is in all the churches. 
How forbearing amidst reproach! how every frown is answered 
with kindness! how quick to sympathize with every good cause ! 
how watchful of opportunities for usefulness! how efficient in the 
support of every just enterprise ! how conscientious in sustaining 
the public worship of God! how regular in attendance ! how fer- 
vent in spirit and in prayer! how regardful of every privilege of 
knowing and serving more faithfully the Father in heaven! how 
devoted to the redemption of the world through Christ! Such a 
life, however it may for a time seem to have no visible influence, 
is yet a power in the world. It will eventually arrest the atten- 
tion ; it will soften the spirit of persecution; it will shame the un- 
kind ; it will lure the wayward ; it will confirm the wavering faith. 
And this influence ceases not with life: it is a blessed memory. 
And every one who witnessed this example, as it was originally 
set to the world, will cherish it long after its first visible medium 
shall have perished for ever. In it others will see the surpassing 
loveliness and beauty of the Christian life; and though that disciple 
die, yet shall he speak. The recollection of those virtues and 
graces that adorned him shall be the most precious bequest he can 
leave to his survivors; and some near friend shall yet, through its 
attractive power, be drawn to the Saviour. 

The Christian need not, indeed, be greatly troubled because by 
words he cannot lead to Jesus those whom God has made the 
objects of his special solicitude. If he would secure a firm hold 
upon them, and conduct them easily onward, let him look to his 
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own life. Let him see that there is no hinderance there. Let 
him be sure that there is no bad temper latent in his heart, no 
impurity, no vile ambition, no distaste for divine things, no indif- 
ference to holy ordinances, no unconcern for the moral destiny of 
the world. Let him be sure that he has a meek and lowly spirit, 
chaste affections, benevolent sympathies, a true zeal for God’s 
worship, a sure evidence of the heavenly birth, and a tranquil 
and everlasting faith; and though he may be rude of speech, and 
may have but little of what the world calls wisdom, he shall not 
fail to kindle the celestial fires in souls now dark and cold. 

III. There is one instrumentality more which remains to be 
mentioned. Our words with reference to it must be few, although 
its importance cannot be overstated. If we have faith in prayer; 
if we do not deem it to be an utter mockery; but if we believe 
that God will graciously fulfil his promises, and hear and answer 
every pure and fervent supplication, — then we may find in this 
devotional duty a peculiarly powerful means of the Christian con- 
version of our friends. For, if any thing which the lips of man 
can utter may prevail with God, surely it must be that petition 
which is rendered doubly sacred by the tenderness of earthly 
affection, and the immortal love of a redeemed. and sanctified soul. 
This not only finds a ready access to the Father, and insures his 
direct, responsive gifts, but gains much also in its re-active effect 
upon the character: for no familiar observer of that transform- 
ing influence can long be ignorant of its cause; and, through 
the waning years of life, thoughts of those ascended intercessions 
shall not in vain visit the unregenerate soul, to make it dissatisfied 
with sin, to present it the most affecting motives to duty, and to 
incite it to find its enduring rest in the life which is “hid with 
Christ in God.” 

Finally, let there be a more absorbing interest, on the part of 
Christians, in causing all who are connected with them by kindred 
blood to know and enjoy the same blessings which they themselves 
have received. Let that interest be quickened by the momentous 
considerations that pertain to the future. What more thrilling 
prospect can animate Christian families, than that, when death has 
invaded their number, and the vicissitudes of earth have scattered 
them hither and thither over the tempestuous sea of life, they 
shall at length be re-assembled in unbroken circles in heaven? In 


faith we may there behold, even now, many such little companies, 
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brought up, it may be, out of great tribulation, and from distant 
wanderings, all now surrounding the central object, — which is 
Christ. It was by affectionate words, by faithful examples, and 
by holy prayers, that these homes of earth were transplanted 
entire in the better country. What an urgent duty this thought 
suggests! What a deep solemnity casts its shadow over the soul 
as it reflects upon the possibility there is, that, through our remiss- 
ness here, some vacany there may sadden even the joys of im- 
mortality ! 


THE CHILD-GUEST. 


Ye who like a simple story, 
Like to hear of little children 
Who still keep their native heaven 
Round about them for our seeing, — 
For our seeing and our saving; 
Who, with spirits mild and gentle, 
Love the right, and seek to do it, 
With a’grace beyond our praising ; 
Ye who see divinest graces, 
See the image of the Father, 
In such little ones reflected, 
Shedding light in darkest places, 
Cheering those whose life is dreary, 
As at night the stars are shining ; 
Ye who hear, above the discord 
And the din of worldly striving, 
Those great words of Christ, the Master, 
Uttered once in far Judea, 
** Verily, I say unto you, 
Who receiveth not God’s kingdom 
As a little child shall never 
Pass within its golden portals ;”’ 
Ye who know and feel that often 
Little ones do soar the highest ; 
Who believe, that, in the heavens, 
Upper seats for such are waiting ; 
Ye with unspoiled hearts and simple, — 
Ye will listen to my story. 
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From a bright West-Indian island, 
When the pestilence was raging, 
Came a little child unto us, 
Sent across the sea for safety, — 
Sent for refuge to our dwelling. 
Cordial was the welcome given : 
Home and hearts were open to her, 
And we found her very lovely ; 
Found her spirit bright and gentle ; 
Found she came not unattended ; 
Found that, when she crossed our threshold, 
Unseen angels entered with her. 
Strange to her were all our customs, 
And our speech to her was foreign ; 
But the angels stood beside her, 
Close beside, and helped her ever. 
So our ways were soon familiar ; 
And, in soft, melodious accent, 
Soon she learned to lisp our language. 
She at once our home adopted, 
Took to her new life most kindly, 
Learned to know our friends and neighbors, 
Met them all with warm affection, 


Stealing from their hearts a blessing, 
And from all their homes a welcome. 


While her mind was bright and active, 
Far beyond the years she numbered, 
Very childlike was her spirit ; 

Very simple, sweet, and docile ; 

Never wayward, never wilful, 

Never passionate or moody ; 

But, with prompt and sweet obedience, 
Heeding every word of counsel. 

All our tender care she cancelled 
With her young heart’s fresh affection ; 
And, for smallest act of kindness, 

She returned, in accents touching, 
Thanks so sweet, that greatest favors 
Seemed unworthy of such blessing. 

She was mild and pure and radiant, 
Like the sunshine always genial, 
Making human souls around her 
To unfold in heavenly blooming. 
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Ere we knew it, ere we thought it, 
Her young life to ours was knitted. 
*T was our joy to see her happy ; 

Our delight, her merry singing ; 
And our rest was in her playing. 


Now our home seems still and lonely ; 


For our sweet child-guest has vanished, — 


Gone that little radiant presence ! 
Now we hear no merry singing ; 
No bright face is at the window; 
No small feet now run to meet us. 

Sadly was our farewell spoken ; 
Sadly was our last kiss given: 
Clouds were in the place of sunshine, 
When our dear Camille departed. 
Never had our love been sounded 
Till the day that she departed. 

Now she’s out upon the ocean, 

To her native isle returning ; 

And our hearts have followed after ; 
Followed her with many a blessing ; 
Followed her with fervent praying, 
And with love beyond our telling. 

Holy Father! guard and bless her ; 

Go with her across the water ; 

Bear her to her home in safety. 

More, O Father! we beseech thee, 
Keep her on that greater voyage ; 

Lead her safe through all its perils ; 

By thine own right hand, oh! lead her, 
When the voyage at length is ended, 
To a home within thy heavens : 

There, O Father! may we meet her, 
And go out no more for ever ! 

Now of all that radiant presence 
Nought is left within our dwelling, 
Save a memory sweet and sacred ; 
Nought is left of all the singing, 
Save an echo faint and fainter. 

May that memory and that echo 
Dwell within our home, and bless it! 


8S. F. Cc. 
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“THE COMMUNION OF LABOR.” * 


A SINGLE stray copy of this most interesting little lecture has 
wandered to us almost by accident across the Atlantic. <A 
part of it was delivered by the writer last summer, at the house 
of one of her friends, before a large and cultivated audience in 
London. It is written with little apparent effort at eloquence or 
brilliancy, but with an earnestness that seems to come from the 
heart, and that ought to go to it. We can hardly undertake to 
give a complete abstract of a performance in which there are 
almost as many ideas as sentences, and those somewhat immethodi- 
cally arranged; but we shall be glad to do what we can, by 
furnishing our readers with a brief account of it, and with as 
many extracts from it as our limited space permits, to share with 
them the pleasure which we have derived from it, and to call their 
serious attention to the subjects of which it treats. 

Mrs. Jameson takes for her text the questions: “‘ Whether a 
more enlarged sphere of social work may not be allowed to woman, 
in perfect accordance with the truest feminine instincts? Whether 
there be not a possibility of her sharing practically in the respon- 
sibilities of social as well as of domestic life? Whether she might 
not be better prepared to meet and exercise such higher responsi- 
bilities? And whether such a communion of labor might not 
lead to the more humane ordering of many of our public institu- 
tions, to a purer standard of morals, to a better mutual compre- 
hension and a finer harmony between men and women, when thus 
called upon to work together, and (in combining what is best in 
the two natures) becoming what God intended them to be, — the 
supplement to each other ?”’ 

As an obstacle to this communion of labor, she glances with 
apparent reason at the English ‘‘ laws relating to property and 
marriage,” and continues: ‘‘ Wise men have doubted whether 
there ought to be separate laws concerning women, as such; and 
scout with reason such phrases as the rights of women and the 
wrongs of women. I have always had such an intimate convic- 


#« A Second Lecture on the Social Employments of Women, by Mrs. 
Jameson, author of ‘Sisters of Charity at Home and Abroad.’ London: 
Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts.” 
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tion of the absurdity of such phrases, that I believe I never used 
them seriously in my life. In a free country and a Christian 
community, a woman has the rights which belong to her as a 
human being and asa member of the community, and she has 
no others. I think it a dangerous and fatal mistake to legislate 
on the assumption, that there are feminine and masculine rights and 
wrongs, just as I deem it a fatal error in morals to assume that 
there are masculine and feminine virtues and vices. There are 
masculine and feminine qualities; wisely and beautifully discri- 
minated ; but there are not masculine and feminine virtues and 
vices. Let us not cheat ourselves by what Mrs. Malaprop would 
call ‘a nice derangement of epithets,’ lest ‘a nice derangement’ 
of morals ensue thereupon ; lest our ideas get hopelessly entangled 
in words, and our principles of right and wrong become mystified 
by sentimental phrases. 

“‘ Nothing in all my experience of life- has so shocked me as 
the low moral standard of one sex for the other, arising, as I 
believe, out of this irreligious mistake. I see, among the women 
of our higher classes, — those who have lived much in ‘ the world,’ 
as it is called, — a sort of mysterious horror of the immorality of 
men, not as a thing to be resisted or resented or remedied, but to 
be submitted to as a sort of fatality and necessity (for so it has 
been instilled into them), or guarded against by a mere inefficient 
barricade of conventional proprieties; while I see“in men of the 
world a contemptuous mistrust of women, an impression of their 
faithlessness, heartlessness, feebleness, equally fatal and mistaken. 
Men are not all sensual and selfish ; women are not all false and 
feeble. Women, I am sorry to say it, can be sensual and selfish ; 
men can be false and weak: but then I have known men, man- 
ly men, with all the tenderness and refinement we attribute to 
women; and I have known women who have united with all their 
own soft sympathies and acute perceptions quite a manly strength 
and sincerity. The union is rare: it brings the individual so 
endowed near to our ideal of human perfection.” (Is it not in 
accordance, too, with all that we can know of the divine per- 
fection?) ‘‘It is what we ought to aim at in all our schemes of 
education. Meantime, let us have what is the next best thing, 
the combination of the two natures, the two influences, in all 
that we are trying to effect for the good of the ‘human 
family.’.... 
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* Morally, a woman has a right to the free and entire develop- 
ment of every faculty which God has given her to be improved 
and used to His honor. Socially, she has a right to the protection 
of equal laws; the right to labor with her hands the thing that is 
good; to select the kind of labor which is in harmony with her 
condition and her powers; to exist, if need be, by her labor, or to 
profit others by it if she choose. These are her rights, not more 
nor less than the rights of the man. Let us, therefore, put aside 
all futile and unreal distinctions. .... 

‘‘ Wherever the nature of either man or woman is considered 
as self-dependent or self-sufficing, their rights and wrongs as 
distinct, their interests as opposed, or even capable of separation, 
there we find cruel and unjust laws, discord and confusion enter- 
ing into all the forms of domestic and social life, and the element 
of decay in all our institutions. In the midst of our apparent 
material prosperity, let some curious or courageous hand lift up 
but a corner of that embroidered pall which the superficial refine- 
ment of our privileged and prosperous classes has thrown over 
society, and how we recoil from the revelation of what lies seething 
and festering beneath! How we are startled by glimpses of 
hidden pain, and covert vice, and horrible wrongs done and 
suffered! Then come strange trials before our tribunals, polluting 
the public mind..... Then eloquent newspaper articles are let 
off like rockets into an abyss, just to shaw the darkness, — and 
expire. Then have we fitful, clamorous bursts of popular indigna+ 
tion and remorse, hasty partial remedies for antiquated mischiefs, 
clumsy tinkering of barbarous and inadequate laws ; — then the 
vain attempt to solder together undeniable truths and admitted 
falsehoods into some brittle plausible compromise ; — then, at last, 
the slowly awakening sense of a great want, aching deep down 
at the heart of society, throbbing upwards and outwards with a 
quicker and a quicker pulse; and then — what then? What if 
this great want, this something which we crave and seek, be in a 
manner a part of ourselves, — lying so near to us, so close at our 
feet, that we have overlooked and lost it in reaching after the 
distant, the difficuit, the impracticable ?”’ 

God grant that the above frightful picture of society in 
England may never become a true one of society in America! 
But may we not find some warning hints in it? Are not some of 
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the same causes already at work here which have produced it 
there ? 

The lecturer proceeds to illustrate her main idea by descriptions, 
interspersed with her very interesting reflections, and drawn 
chiefly from her own observation, of various foreign charitable 
establishments, some of which are almost enough to make an 
enthusiastic philanthropist jump across the ocean; and compari- 
sons between the results of the combined labors of men and 
women in prisons and hospitals, and of those of men alone, which 
certainly are very strongly in favor of the former. Her book 
would be worth importing, if only for her account of ‘ Il Refugio ” 
at Turin; an institution for the reformation of ‘ unfortunate girls,” 
under the superintendence of the Marquise de Barol. 

She asks what it is that makes their case “‘ far more difficult 
to deal with, far more hopeless altogether, than that of” unfortu- 
nate boys. Is it not partly, in Protestant countries at least, in 
spite of our boasted superiority in knowledge, and in purity of 
faith, that we are most of us, in our conduct towards them, fol- 
lowers of Cowper rather than of Christ, and that — 


‘«‘ She that has renounced 
Her sex’s honor, is renounced herself 
By all that prize it,” — 


so rigidly from the very first offence of her misguided or un- 
guarded youth, that despair shuts and bolts the door in the face 
of repentance ? 

From ‘ testimony before her relative to the moral and medical 
efficiency of the lady-nurses sent to the East,” she reports : — 

‘Tn the most violent attacks of fever and delirium, when the 
orderlies could not hold them” (the sick and wounded soldiers) 
‘down in their beds, the mere presence of one of these ladies, 
instead of being exciting, had the effect of instantly calming the 
spirits, and subduing the most refractory. It is allowed, also, that 
these ladies had the power to repress swearing, and bad and coarse 
language; to prevent the smuggling of brandy and raka into the 
wards ; to open the hearts of the sullen and desperate to contri- 
tion and responsive kindness.”’ 

As to the moral influence which good women are capable of 
exerting in jails, she says, among other things, — 
‘* A keeper of a prison once relating how his wife had at last 
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reformed a notorious drunkard, who had been many times in 
prison, and was considered incorrigible, — ‘ Ma’am,’ said he, ‘she 
mithered him so, that he could not help reforming; he got to 
dread her sair face more than a policeman or a sheriff.’”” And 
“Capt. Maconochie mentions the influence which his wife exer- 
cised over the most hardened and horrible criminals, the convicts 
at Norfolk Island. Because she was fearless and gentle, and a 
woman, those men respected her, — they who respected nothing 
else in heaven or earth.” 

Somewhat to our surprise, Mrs. Jameson speaks of the frequent 
and seemingly useful employment of educated medical women in 
the dispensaries of various charitable and religious establishments 
on the continent of Europe. She also gives a slight sketch of “ that 
system of training which has been found so successful in turning 
out efficient, cheerful, kindly women” among them, and which 
certainly deserves the study of any Christian social reformer who 
does not think it a fatal objection to any plan of practical benevo- 
lence, that somebody else thought of it first, who entertained a 
different opinion from himself upon transubstantiation, &c. If we 
would consent to take all the good that we could from our theo- 
logical opponents, and to leave to them all their and our own evil, 
their power would be likely soon to crumble away of itself. She 
protests against the notion, that the ‘‘ privilege of the woman to 
pervade our human institutions with a more tender and more 
moral power, to work openly with a species of religious sanction, 
like the deaconesses of the primitive Christian church,” is “ really 
and inseparably interwoven with the doctrines of the Roman- 
Catholic church;”’ and declares, we suspect with only too much 
truth, that such ‘‘ views are every day driving distinguished, and 
gifted, and enthusiastic women into the pale of that church, 
which stretches out its arms, and says, ‘Come unto me, ye who 
are troubled, ye who are idle, and I will give you rest and work; 
and, with these, sympathy and reverence, the religious sanction, 
direction and control.’ Can we find nothing of all this for our 
women?” she goes on. ‘‘ Why should they thus go out from 
among us? I, for my part, do not understand it..... 

“‘ Why is female influence always supposed to be secret, under- 
hand, exercised in some way which is not to appear, till even 
our good deeds borrow the piquancy of intrigue, and we are told 
practically to seek the shade, till morally we fear the light? Why 
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can we not walk bravely, honestly, and serenely, yet simply and 
humbly, along the path we have chosen, or to which it hath pleased 
God to call us, instead of creeping about in a spirit of fear, as if 
quite overcome by the sense of our own wonderful merits, and 
obliged to throw over them a veil of conventional humility ?” 

The references to other authors, and quotations, of which she 
makes use to confirm her own observations and impressions, give 
us very interesting glimpses of foreign philanthyopic literature. 
The following extract she takes from a work on ‘Crime, its 
Amount, Causes, and Remedies, by F. Hill, for many years 
Inspector of Prisons :”” — 

‘Much, I believe, would be done towards securing the virtue 
of the female sex, and therefore towards the general diminu- 
tion of profligacy, if the practical injustice were put an end to 
by which women are excluded from many kinds of employment 
for which they are naturally qualified. The general monopoly 
which the members of the stronger sex have established for 
themselves is surely most unjust, and, like all other kinds of 
injustice, recoils on its perpetrators.”’ 

To this book of Mr. Hill she has recourse more than once, 
as also to an article on the ill-treatment of women, in the “‘ North- 
British Review” for last June, which would seem to be very 
ingenious, and in the main very sensible, but from which she has 
copied in a note one little statement so whimsical, that we cannot 
resist the temptation to pick it out, and hold it up for one instant 
on the point of our pen, for the amusement of our readers ; 
namely, — 

‘To start from one’s seat or rush across a room to pick up a 
woman’s pocket-handkerchief, or to open a door for her, is a very 
different thing from knocking her down, and stamping upon her; 
but both acts originate in the same sense of man’s superiority, and 
tend to perpetuate woman’s weakness: the one is a blunder; the 
other, a crime! ”’ 

A very rheumatic view of the former act in question! Does 
it originate in the sense of a girl’s superiority, when she has the 
becoming grace to start from her chair to pick up the handker- 
chief of an older, though perhaps only middle-aged, woman ? 
One might as well declare, that masculine tyranny and feminine 
menial-service were perpetuated by a lady’s pouring out a gentle- 
man’s cup of tea. Not utter individual independence, but mutual 
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service and mutual reverence, which the forms of polite life mimic 
among acquaintances in the drawing-room, are precisely what are 
wanted carried out in earnest, into common life, among acquaint- 
ances and strangers in the street, the shop, the market, the manu- 
factory, and the farm-house. ‘The mere forms are very good, as 
far as they go, in serving as reminders, and in calling forth the 
kindly mutual feelings by which they were originally, it is pro- 
bable, suggested. The pity is that they go no further. 

Mrs. Jameson considers ‘‘ the complete separation of boys and 
girls, in their early education, . .. a great mistake, and a source 
of infinite unhappiness and immorality. ... Till eleven or twelve 
years old at least,” she thinks that ‘‘ boys and girls ought to be 
accustomed to learn together, play together, eat together; to 
be mutually forbearing, helpful, and kind to each other.” 

The suggestion, though not quite unprecedented, is a somewhat 
novel one; yet, like most suggestions coming from thoughtful and 
conscientious minds, is entitled, not indeed to instant and un- 
questioning adoption, but to respectful and patient consideration. 
It is probable, not to say evident, that generally well-disposed 
boys and girls are particularly disposed to do and say their best 
in the presence of one another ; and perhaps this in itself affords 
a hint which we might act upon to advantage much more than 
we usually do. Perhaps the pains which are often taken to pre- 
vent their intercourse might be more successfully and usefully 
spent in watching over it. Certainly, if our system of education 
forbids it at home and in school, and restricts it to half-clandestine 
discountenanced promenades out of doors by day, and to a series of 
permitted twirling ¢¢e-d-tétes by night, in crowded rooms glaring 
with lights and ringing with the sweetest and the maddest music, 
from bedtime till midnight in their childhood, and from midnight 
till morning in their youth, our system of education would seem 
to be ingeniously contrived to combine some of the worst evils, 
and to omit some of the chief goods, of a life-long association and 
of a life-long separation. If the young, in their calmer and more 
unexcited hours, while engaged in their domestic duties and 
amusements, and in their studies, could at the same time, by 
observing one another, be learning something of real life, — 
instead of getting away by themselves to take their ideas of it at 
second-hand from the exaggerated sketches of the most exciting 
scenes in it, which their story-books and novels offer them as true 
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pictures of the whole, and to dream about it and about one an- 
other, — many an otherwise fine castle in the air might never rise 
above its foundation, and many a sentimental misery in after- 
days be guarded against. They would see with their own eyes, 
—the only satisfactory way of seeing, — that, instead of every 
pretty, well-dressed little boy or girl they met being the hero or 
heroine of some delightful possible romance, pretty little boys 
were just as apt to be greedy or cruel, and pretty little girls to 
be selfish or cross, as any other little boys or girls, —a piece of 
knowledge that might be hard to come by, and stand them in 
good stead, in their more factitious and ceremonious intercourse, — 
and would learn by experience and by little mistakes, made before 
the age at which a choice is to be made for life and mistakes are 
iremediable, what qualities in their companions were the most essen- 
tial to their comfort and happiness. A general acquaintance under 
proper supervision might thus be of service to them at school, and 
particular intimacies do them more good than harm at home. 
We have not one word to utter in behalf of premature or mature 
flirtations; but we should think the chance for going through life 
with credit and peace of mind, of a frank, joyous, friendly, sensi- 
ble girl, accustomed in the bosom of her family to take the civil 
attentions of boys or men as matters of course and for what they 
were worth, quite as good as that of a solitary, sentimental, 
musing maiden, who sighed for them in secret, and to whom their 
rarity or novelty made her attach to them an undue value, and 
disposed her always to interpret them as tokens of peculiar re- 
gard. 

In the bosom of her family, did we say? That brings us 
upon a subject which we cannot pass over in silence.~If the 
separation of sexes in all countries may be an evil, the separation 
of families and ages in our own country must. The latter ought 
to be done away with before the former. It is altogether lament- 
able and perilous. When God set the solitary in families, he 
knew, as well as we do, that we all want ‘‘ companions of our own 
age;”’ and he provided them for us in our families, — husbands 
and wives, and brothers and sisters. But he also knew, better 
than most of us do, that, whether we wish them or not, we want 
companions not of our owm age; and therefore he provided for us 
parents and children, and older and younger brothers and sisters. 
He knew that we all needed both something earthly to look up to 
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with reverent affection, and something to look down upon with 
fondness. He knew that we needed, in our trials, our sufferings, 
or our sins, the guardianship, the inalienable love, sympathy, and 
pity of friends, whose nature it would be to be true to us even if 
we ceased to be true to ourselves, and when those of our own 
choosing forsake us; and therefore he gave us fathers and mothers, 
and older brothers and sisters. He knew that we needed to have 
our own watchful love, sympathy, and pity, which it is even more 
blessed to give than to receive, drawn forth by the needs of those 
younger, weaker, and more helpless than ourselves; and therefore 
he gave us children, and younger brothers and sisters. He knew, 
that, by living thus in obedience to his commands expressed and 
implied, the older would be cheered by the gayety and assisted by 
the activity of the younger, and the younger guided painlessly or 
uninjured through many dangers by the hard-earned experience 
of the older. But how is this wise and merciful plan set at 
nought among us! How often do we see a large family which is 
one family in spirit, or even in semblance, except at weddings or 
funerals, or on Thanksgiving Days? The father has his separate 
business and his set of friends; the son, his separate business and 
his set of friends; the mother, her separate business and no 
friends at all; the daughter, her separate friends and no business 
at all. So it goes from highest to lowest, unless, here or there, 
there may be a pair of mate-brothers or mate-sisters of the same 
age or near it, till even the poor little things in the nursery may 
be heard prattling about ‘‘ my friend ”’ and “‘ your friend.” The 
children are at school and in the street through the day, scattered 
about with their “‘ friends,” scarcely meeting each other and the 
elders except in the evening, when there are lessons to be learned, 
or at their meals; and then, perhaps, under the enforcement of 
the sapient rule, that “children must not talk (however modestly 
and pleasantly) at the table,” —a rule tending, probably, to do as 
much as almost any other piece of traditional systematized do- 
inestic folly to put asunder what God would join. We grant 
that this account looks like a libel even to ourselves, now that we 
have written it; but is it not at least ‘‘ founded on fact,” and too 
nearly true to blot out? 

When we meet with a family, all the members of which are 
really intimate, and pleased, with one another, we are, it is very 
likely, ready enough to exclaim, ‘‘ What a happy family!” or, 
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‘What a delightful family they are!’”’ But the case is so rare, 
that perhaps we hardly understand it, and fail to discover 
that the charm which makes them so is the same that lies in 
all things which are beautiful and perfect, — in the statue, the 
picture, the mathematical problem, the drama, the machine, 
the symphony, and the universe, — the mighty charm of unity 
in variety. When we break up all our families into societies com- 
posed of persons all of or near the same age, we act as stupidly 
as we should in breaking up all our statues in order to make 
separate collections of heads, limbs, and trunks; our dramas 
into separate collections of beginnings, middles, and ends, and so 
on to the end of the list; and more mischievously, because our 
blunder is a moral one. Into a united family, — understanding 
by that term not merely one in which all the members, at times 
when they cannot help being together, manage, under a painful 
sense of duty, to keep the peace, but one in which they are, by 
nature, education, or both, truly congenial to one another; where 
the husband and wife are not merely respected (silent) partners, 
but lovers still; where the fostered instinct of the children, from the 
cradle up, sends them flying, in the first moment of grief, remorse, 
or perplexity, to whisper all their trouble into an ever-ready ear 
of one of the two confessors and consolers that Providence ap- 
pointed them; where brothers and sisters are one another's play- 
mates, fellow-students, and ‘‘ most intimate friends; ’’ where the 
tone of the table-talk and parlor-chat is kept above flippancy and 
flattery by the chastened feeling and solid sense of the cherished, 
unflouted, wnsnubbed seniors, and above languor and dulness by 
the well-bred sprightliness and merriment of the indulged and 
encouraged juniors; where all habitually do their best that they 
may do one another honor; where the friends of one are the 
friends of all; where the little boy-visitor cannot thoroughly enjoy 
himself without the gracious welcome of the sweet, playful, af- 
fectionate mother, or a peep at the works of the father’s watch, 
and a ride on his knee, but says, ‘I think I must go home 
now, and come again another day, when they’ve got back, because, 
somehow, it don’t seem natural ;”’ and the little girl-correspond- 
ent, instead of ‘‘ I’ll write to you, if you'll be sure not to let any- 
body see my letters, Bessy,” says, ‘‘ O dear Mrs. Darling! did 
Bessy read you the note I sent her? I meant to tell her to, there 
was something in it so funny;” and the débutante, at the end 
of her walk, to her young admirer, not, ‘‘ Won’t you come in? 
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there won’t be anybody here except my mother, and you needn’t 
mind her;”’ but, ‘‘ Won’t you walk in? I think, if you do, you 


- will find mamma; and they will all be delighted to see you ;”” — 


into such a home, we should not generally be much afraid of the 
effects of admitting good and well-chosen acquaintances of either 
sex, to talk, laugh, play, sing, draw, work, and read, in company 
with the inmates, old and young, till they were eleven or twelve, 
nor till they were eighteen or twenty. 

Our lecturer desires that childless and homeless women should 
be enabled and encouraged to become mothers to the motherless, 
and to find’ some place of Christian usefulness in which their 
hearts and minds at least may be at home. She desires that men 
and women should work together as brothers and sisters for the 
accomplishment of the same benevolent and lofty ends, bringing 
together all their strength and all their sweetness to the holy 
service of their common Father. In a word, she has in view 
throughout the expansion of the domestic affections into social 
action. We may be mistaken; but this appears to us one of the 
prime objects of Christianity. In our families, we are placed as 
if in a school to learn the alphabet of that filial and fraternal 
love, which one would conjecture to be, quickened into infinite 
intensity and comprehensibleness, the love of heaven, and to be 
destined to become the love of earth, if ever God’s will is to 
be done on earth as it is done in heaven. 

It is a strange and sad indication of the difference between 
Christianity and Christendom, that, eighteen hundred years after 
the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews wrote, ‘‘ Let brotherly 
love continue,” it should be found necessary among soi-disant 
civilized nations to write, ‘‘ Let brotherly love begin.” A grave 
humorist might find a boundless field for a pleasing yet a mourn- 
ful play of fancy in imagining what a different state of things the 
world would by this time have presented, if that pure love had 
continued to spread over it, the spirit everywhere keeping pace 
with the name of the Saviour. Then the strong, instead of 
trampling upon the weak, would have been seen lifting them up; 
the lofty have been heard saying to the lowly, instead of, ‘‘ Crouch 
beneath my footstool!” ‘‘Come up higher!” the learned, in- 
stead of seeking to fix their increasing knowledge as a great 
gulf between themselves and their fellow-men, would have been 
employed eagerly in turning much of it into smooth roads for the 
gnorant to ascend upon; the unlucky debtor, instead of running 
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away or blowing his brains out, would go with confidence to his 
wealthiest neighbor, and find no difficulty in obtaining aid beyond 
an honest unwillingness to seek it. As often as a charitable deed - 
was done, the pleasure would have been on the doer’s side; the 
pain, if there was any, on that of the asker. The person who 
had saved the most men would be held a greater hero than he 
who had killed the most. He would have been considered the 
greatest statesman who had shown the most skill in harmonizing 
the interests of other countries with those of his own. The poor 
savage would have been guarded, borne with, and taught, by his 
civilized neighbors, as kindly and patiently as an idiot by 
his generous and manly brothers. The beauty, instead of es- 
timating the power of her charms, like that of pieces of ord- 
nance, by the amount of mischief they could do, would deal as 
cautiously with the happiness of her young admirers as she would 
have her beautiful, no longer rival, but friend, deal with that of 
her favorite brother. The brilliant, graceful, and accomplished 
gentleman, instead of amusing himself by playing off the weak- 
nesses and drawing out the follies of the artless and inexperi- 
enced, would, by the dignified respect he paid them, teach them 
to respect and dignify themselves. Parents would have long ago 
ceased to be anywhere regarded by their children as financial or 
domestic engines, to be tasked to the utmost, without compunc- 
tion, until broken or worn out, and then shoved aside and left in 
a corner, but would have been zealously and gratefully cherished 
by them as dear and honored benefactors to their latest day. The 
millionnaire, as he counted over his gains, would mutter to himself, 
“Think how much good can be done with all this!’ The ship- 
owner would often have said to the homesick emigrant, ‘‘ Will you 
sail?” as readily as the Jehu often says now to the well-dressed 
pedestrian, ‘‘ Will you ride?’’ The offender would be eager to 
acknowledge and repair his misdeeds; the offended to forgive, 
and have them forgotten. Theft and murder would, of course, be 
unknown ; drunkenness, idleness, and poverty, scarcely less so. 
The pangs of envy and jealousy would all have died a natural 
death. The joy of one would be the joy of every one. The poorer 
would work for themselves, readily and thoughtfully provided with 
fitting employment, if this was necessary, by others; the richer, 
for their neighbors. The master would loose the slave; the slave 
cling to the master. We should all be every day almost as eager 
and happy to befriend each other as we now are when some great 
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calamity, a fire or a shipwreck, wakes up the angelic instincts in 
us, which so soon grow torpid again in our heavy earthly air, and 
for an hour or a week changes earth-worms into men, and men 
into heroes. Wherever we went, north, south, east, or west, we 
should find at need, in every stranger whom we met, the good 
Samaritan, walking in some new disguise. 


« There were no need of arsenals or forts.” 


The strength and wealth of nations, no more suicidafly wasting 
itself in their reciprocal destruction, would be combined for gi- 
gantic labors in breaking in to the service of man every practi- 
cable portion of our globe, and in bringing to light all its attain- 
able hidden resources for the prosperity of each and all. A new 
bliss, above the bliss of Eden, would quicken and warm all hearts, 
the joy not only of receiving, but of doing good. The custom of 
promoting the gain of others might have become, by gratitude, 
social sympathy, and a sort of generous competition, at length 
as ardent a passion as that of seeking one’s own has now. 

The old, bad fashion of men’s treating one another and God as 
foes, has been tried long enough, not, on the whole, to the satis- 
faction of anybody, except of Satan, who set it. It was already 
old when the gospel was new ; long-tried, and always found want- 
ing: yet they have stupidly persisted, one after another, in 
continuing to try it ever since. When shall the new fashion come 
in? When shall we find all within and without us eagerly fol- 
lowing the example of Christ in filial and brotherly love? As 
soon as we enter the other world, let us hope; but, that it may 
be so, let us, in the mean time, consider to our profit, that, though 
the great world in which we now live is too large for most of us 
to hope to move it much, yet that each man and each woman is 
an axis upon which at least some little social or domestic sphere 
revolves. Let us see that that little world moves in accordance 
with God’s will. Others may gravitate towards it. By public 
action if we may, by private action at any rate, let us all do our 
larger or smaller part towards the universal practical recognition 
of the vital truth of our divine parentage and of our human 
brotherhood. Then, whether it is brought about sooner or later, 
whether our efforts are visibly crowned with success or not, our 
Father will say to each of his sons whom He calls up from among 
us, “‘ Well done, good and faithful servant! ’’ and of every daugh- 
ter, ‘‘ She hath done what she could! ”’ 8. P. FERD. 








THE DESTRUCTION OF NINEVEH. 


On Tigris’ shore the holy prophet stands, 

With threatening features and uplifted hands. 
‘‘Tremble, ye men of Nineveh!”’ he cries: 
‘*The Almighty’s anger heavy on you lies. 

Ere forty days have passed, his fearful doom 
Shall ‘make your city but a mighty tomb. 

With lawless hands, God's people have you slain; 
His shrines polluted with an impious stain ; 
Beneath your yoke have Israel prostrate bent, 
Nor to their piteous cries attention lent. _ 
Fools! ye had hoped destruction here to brave, 
Fenced in by lofty walls and Tigris’ wave. 
Impious! ye knelt at Belus’ idol shrine, 

And on his altars poured God’s holy wine. 

Ye deemed Jehovah was an empty name, 

And that your crimes no punishment could claim. 
But it has come! The Almighty’s vengeful ire 
Sweeps o’er your heads like some devouring fire. 
Your city ‘neath that flame shall be consumed, 
And in its own black ashes lie entombed. 

Ay, turn derisive to those lofty halls, 


Those wingéd monsters, and those sculptured walls ! — 


The walls, where, graven by your heathen art, 
Your conquering armies to the wars depart ; 
Where proud Circesium’s walls your soldiers scale, 
Or brave the Armenian darts that shower like hail; 
Where, in triumphant march, your monarchs ride, 
While the wan Bactrian captives droop beside ; 
Where Egypt’s spoils the pomp of victory grace, 
And farthest Oxus finds a subject’s place. 

Those mighty arches, those majestic towers, 

Shall crumble to the dust: destruction lowers 

O’er all the works your Eastern skill has wrought, 
Dearly by ages of oblivion bought. 


** Long shall you lie entombed beneath the earth, 
Unheeded e’en as those who gave you birth. 
Armies shall pass, and nations flourish near, 
Nor dream that Nimrod’s city slumbers here. 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF NINEVEH. 


“ From distant Europe’s climes a host shall come, 
Who seek, through endless toils, their long-lost home. 
Then Asia first the Hellenit trump shall hear, 
And Western sour.ds first strike the Eastern ear. 
The Xenophontic troop shall scarce have passed, 
When once again resounds that dreadful blast. 
Nor doth it summon now to swift retreat : 

Soon rings the tramp of Macedonian feet ; 
Then dismal rout o’ercomes Darius’ host, 
And a whole empire’s in Arbela lost. 

From Media’s heights, from Babylonia’s plain, 
Caucasian mount, or Erythrean main ; 
Ecbatana, with various turrets crowned ; 

Or Hecatompylos, for gates renowned, — 
All, all, shall perish at that trumpet-sound ! 
But not e’en that shall pierce this funeral heap ; 
Not Alexander wakes the eternal sleep. 

No: soon he dies, to luxury a slave, 

And in your own Assyria finds his grave. 


* Again the brunt of war and sounding arms 
Shall start your slumbers with their dread alarms: 
Another hero find his death-bed here ; 

And Romans weep above their Crassus’ bier, 
And wait the time when Parthia’s haughty lord 
Rome’s captive eagles yield to Cesar’s sword. 


** Long years shall glide above your desert tomb, 
Nor aught invade the solitary gloom. 
At length, from Mecca shoots the crescent’s blaze, 
And all Chaldza owns the potent rays. 
Once more her kings shall Babylonia boast, 
And realms of glory rise on Tigris’ coast : 
Yet luxury their nobler powers shall tame ; 
And, to its soft attire, Mosul shall owe its fame. 


** Thus shall ye fall: no crumbling shaft be seen, 
Or sculptured arch, where Nineveh hath been. 
The wandering Kurd shall spread his canvas here, 
Where Belus’ fanes their lofty portals rear ; 
Travellers shall search the boundless East in vain, 
Nor dream your city hides beneath the plain. 
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“‘ But, after rolling years their course have run, 
Again these gorgeous domes shall view the sun; 
Again your guilt the nations shall behold, 

And warning take from those who sinned of old. 

In after-times, new life shall Asia find, 

And heaven-born knowledge light the Eastern mind. 
From Western climes, now all unknown to fame, 
Shall sages come, these secrets to proclaim. 

Thine be the glory, Layard! Botta, thine! 

To unlock the kingly dome, the idol shrine ; 

The Assyrian wars disclose, and read the mystic line. 
Chaldza’s tribes, that roam the desert near, 

Gaze curious on, with awe and reverent fear ; 
Behold these sculptured monsters with dismay, 

And deem ’tis Nimrod’s self returned to day. 

Once more shall Ninus’ guilt to earth be known, 
Your pagan rites and ruthless tortures shown. 

Age shall to age the warning dread prolong, 

And Asshar’s ruin swell the Hesperian song.” 


GHOSTLY COUNSEL. 


[A CHAPTER FROM THE FORTHCOMING WORK OF REV. E. H. SEARS.) 


Henry had already suppressed a portion of the monasteries, and 
doomed the rest. When uncovered to the light, they revealed 
frightful masses of corruption that had passed into the stage of 
putrescence: sensuality, laziness, and hypocrisy had got quiet 
lodgment within them. But this was not all: in times of public 
violence, persecution, and venality, they had nourished the best 
virtue and the most heavenly piety that could be found in the 
land." What pure mind has not sighed for such a retreat, when 
sick of human selfishness; when society itself is falsely arranged, 
and lies with a crushing weight on individual virtue; when vice 
is honored and rewarded, and honesty is in disgrace, and starves ; 
then, away from the scene of cringing venality or outrageous op- 
pression, to retire and contemplate the serene, almighty Justice, 
and be caught up and rapt in its beautiful splendors? So, at 
least, many had done; and we are not sure, even now, that the 
monasteries had not their full share of the goodness that saved 
the world from becoming an abandoned Sodom of scoundrels. 
The monasteries, in these days, did the office of country inns, 
and were always open to the weary traveller. But Richard had 
other reasons for stopping now. Father Bache was a noted cha- 
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racter all the country round, — noted for his wisdom and forecast, 
as well as his sympathizing benevolence. He had a seat in Par- 
liament, moreover; and he knew pretty well the shape of the 
coming storm.* This was not the first time that Richard had 
thrown himself upon his counsels. 

Slowly and demurely the monks are filing backward, after their 
evening orisons, when Richard watches for the benignant old man, 
and throws himself upon his bosom. He begins to state his troubles. 

“‘ Say nothing, my son,” said Father Bache; “stone walls have 
ears in these times; and, besides, I know your whole case. Go 
in and refresh yourself, and then we will counsel together. Your 
heart and your flesh, I see, are both weary. After nightfall, I will 
talk with you.” 

Richard had eaten such fare as was placed before him, and sat 
in the refectory, looking out upon the green, till twilight had flung 
its last fading rose-colors over the earth and sky. Then Father 
Bache appeared before him, and beckoned him to follow. They 
walked out through a back-door of the monastery, and were soon 
in a path that led through the grove on the brow of the hill. The 
moon had arisen ; and, on the clear silver sheen which it spread over 
the earth, the trees seemed “‘ writing out words” as they waved, and 
their leaves fluttered gently in the evening wind. They reached 
the oratory, which stood in an open space; when the old abbot 
laid his hand upon the shoulder of his guest, and looked round. 

** Sit down: we are only heard here by God and good angels, 
and only watched by the holy stars.” 

‘* Have you heard, father, that More was convicted and sen- 
tenced ?” 

“T have not heard; but I knew he was to die.” 

*‘ And did you know that all the Catholics were subscribing the 
oath, and that Gardner and all the bishops have temporized and 
given in?” 

‘“‘ I knew that the evil day had come, and that God was about 
to purge his floor. What I want to say to you is, that a commis- 
sioner is coming shortly to Colchester, and that all your kinsfolk 
will subscribe the oath. You will be specially called upon; for 
you are suspected of contumacy, and Rich has you in his eye.” 

“Well, I can’t pretend to be better than the whole world, 
bishops and all the rest. To tell the truth, good father, this uni- 
versal servility oppresses me with terrible doubts; and, spite of 
myself, all confidence in God and man is gliding out of me. If 
we only knew of the blessed inheritance, we could die for it cheer- 
fully. But this world seems to me nothing but a chaos, and hu- 
man virtue nothing but a name.” 

‘“‘My son,” said the old man, his features kindling with pro- 
phetic fire, “‘ you are young, and Tamold. I have passed through 


* The number of abbots who were “ parliamentary barons” varied; but 
was finally fixed at twenty-six, who represented the principal monasteries, 
St. John’s, Colchester, was entitled to one. — Fuller, vol. ii. p. 182. 
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many a crisis like yours; and many a time have I wrestled, like 
Jacob, with the Lord, and prevailed. You stand now right. at the 
point where the road parts into two ways; and I will tell you 
just where each will lead you. Subscribe, as all your kinsfolk 
will, and you will have your reward. You will have large estates, 
friends, honors; the sense of perjury will not trouble you a great 
while; you will wax fat and gross, and live long, and the world 
will envy your success. You can refuse to subscribe; and that 
way there lie loss of friends, a father’s curse, prisons, exiles, pri- 
vations, death, — death on the block, it may be; or, what is worse, 
death in ‘small doses: the cup drained, drop by drop, to the bitter 
dregs. But this way, too, there comes a vision of the opening 
and enclosing heavens, and a growing consciousness of that Great 
Presence, which comes like another sun; which makes the body, 
and all its pains and pleasures, contemptible; while immortality 
this side Jordan is almost possessed and realized.” 

“Tf I only had that!” 

“Ah! but you must pay the price of it: it is the great reward 
of self-sacrifice. It comes after the sacrifice, not before.” 

“« And has it come to you at last, good father ?”’ 

“Do you think I have given up forty years to a contemplation 
of the divine glories, without knowing something of what lies 
within and beyond the senses? Not three days ago, I was pray- 
ing here under the midnight stars ; and it seemed to me that my 
inmost spirit lay open and naked under celestial things. The 
heavenly world was imaged so brightly on my spirit, that I 
thought I could see the future in the present; and I know that 
my days are numbered, and that my enemies will quarter this 
body, and give it to the fowls of the air. But-I have lived so 
much out of the body, that I can look down upon it as if I had 
already left it, and were within the infolding heavens.” 

The moon shone over the rapt features of the old abbot, tinging 
his locks with a more brilliant silver ; and he seemed almost free 
of the body, and full of immortality, — a living and tangible evi- 
dence of the realities of another world. As they walked slowly 
towards the monastery, he leaned on the arm of his guest, and 
discoursed to him of the aspect of affairs, seeming to look down 
through the future as one not of this world, but already out of it 
and above it, and surveying its fore and after scenes as one traces 
from some mountain-height the windings of a river below. There 
was a prophet-tone in his speech, and Richard listened with awe. 
Arriving at the monastery, they passed through the “ locutorium,”’ 
where the abbot gave his guest his good-night and his blessing as 
the latter went into his room in the dormitory. The “locutory ” 
was so called as the place where the monks assembled at stated 
times for conversation. On the walls hung two pictures of Raphael : 
one was Christ bearing his cross; the other, — 


‘‘ The Virgin Mother blest ; 
To whom, caressing and caressed, 
Clings the eternal Child.” 
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Richard left the door ajar as he retired; and, lying upon his 
pillow, gazed upon the first-named picture, as the pale moonlight 
rested upon it, and retouched the features that seemed aglow with 
the beamings of a divine and majestic patience. And, when he 
closed his eyes at last, the face seen on Traitor’s Tower was before 
him; and, beyond that, long files of other faces, — of those who 
had come out of great tribulation, but who now wore crowns, and 
held palms in their hands; files that grew brighter as they as- 
cended far away to where they ended with a brow bleeding and 
crowned with thorns: but the thorns changed into radiating sun- 
beams, whose pencillings darted down over all the rest; and then 
the words that dropped down from Traitor’s Tower were audible 
again. Gradually the faces grew dim and more dim, the radiating 
thorns have melted away, and the tempted man is in profound 
sleep at last. , ° ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 

There is music somewhere. He comes back gradually to his 
outward senses. The morning light is resting on the picture of 
Christ in the “locutory.” The monks are at their matins. 
Richard rises, and dresses himself in haste, and passes through 
the court into the chapel. The monks are assembled. The old 
abbot is on the right side of the “choir” with his moiety of 
monks, and the prior is on the left with his moiety, and they are 
chanting their responsals. It is a place calculated to inspire devo- 
tion. Beneath the mosaic floor, with its mural monuments, the 
sainted dead are in their last holy repose. Back of the high altar 
is a picture of Christ in his last agony. In one of the transepts is 
a shrine of the patron saint, enriched with various offerings; and 
in a niche above it is an exquisite sculpture of St. John, done by 
Italian masters, whose mouth and lips have an infantile sweetness 
and almost womanly tenderness, and whose higher features seem 
radiant with visions of eternal things. The prayers and respon- 
sals being over, the monks, led by the abbot and prior, walked 
two and two, kneel in turn at the shrine of St. John, and pass 
into the court, followed by our wayfaring traveller. There he 
greets warmly the old abbot, and embraces him as if taking his 
leave. 

*“* Nay,” said the abbot, “‘ you are not going this morning. You 
are to stay here for a few days, and let the storm reach Colchester 
before you. It will be there soon; for a commissioner will go 
down to-morrow. Wait the order of events a little, and shape 
your course by them. You are running right into the lion’s jaws 
if you go now.” 

Richard tarried a few days at the monastery, drinking in the 
old abbot’s counsels, walking with him through the long avenues 
of oak and chestnut, and discoursing on the highest themes under 
their soothing shades; seeming to himself to have come to an islet 
of peace that reposed in an angry sea, but where the noise of the 
billows is only heard as far-off and dreamy murmurs. 

One sweet and quiet morning, when it seemed as if there could 
be no more storms in the whole beautiful world, he knelt and 
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prayed for the last time before the Divine Sufferer on the canvas 
of Raphael, and took his leave of the kind-hearted old man. 


‘“* Farewell for ever!” said the good father. 
Richard noticed a plaintive foreboding in his tone. 
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Annals of the American Pulpit. By Rev. Witutam B. 
SpracuE, D.D. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers. — 
The first impression, on taking up the two volumes already is- 
sued of this work, is that of immense, patient, determined labor. 
When one considers the incalculable painstaking, the manual toil, 
the tasks of thought, the efforts of memory, the prodigious corre- 
spondence, the copying and correcting, the gathering of serviceable 
materials, the careful deliberation, the selection of the pertinent 
from the superfluous, the travel, conversation, proof-reading, and 
whatever else is involved in a responsible collection of biographies 
of all the more eminent or noticeable men that have stood in 
American pulpits, the mind actually aches with the contempla- 
tion; the body almost aches with physical sympathy. Two thick, 
closely-printed octavo volumes are now before us; yet these form 
only a third, perhaps only a fourth, of the entire publication. 
Those who are acquainted with biographical composition will 
remember that it is often necessary to write a dozen letters to as 
many different parts of the country, to verify a single important 
statement or date. , 

The plan of this great enterprise, undertaken evidently in a 
spirit of genuine veneration and affection for the ‘ sacramental 
host” of worthies it so faithfully and beautifully commemorates, 
is this: The whole is divided into great sections, according to 
the theological and ecclesiastical connections of the men whose 
biographies are presented. Only the Roman Catholics are left out ; 
and they probably would not care to come in. At the head of 
each section is a brief, compact historical sketch of the.denomi- 
nation in question, — a department of itself demanding extensive 
historical learning and wide research. An account is given of 
each preacher, and of the principal incidents in his career, by the 
author, followed by reminiscences and descriptions, mostly taken 
from personal observation, or from sources approaching nearest to 
that, in the form of letters communicated to the author. This 
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original feature gives much variety, vivacity, and the interest 
of personal characterization, to the pages. It also brings into the 
work a great number of papers, valuable on their own account, 
by some of the most distinguished persons in the country, emi- 
nent in various stations, in the State as well as in the Church. 
Indeed, the book will be sought, probably, almost as much for the 
extraordinary combination in its authorship, as for the sake of 
the long line of goodly pastors, — the true apostolical succession, — 
whose labors are portrayed. Within each division the arrange- 
ment is chronological. Copious indexes, on two different plans, 
furnish every facility for reference. 

It is interesting and affecting to think how extensive is the 
welcome that is sure to greet the results of this gigantic under- 
taking. There can be scarcely an inhabited spot in the United 
States where some one of these servants of the most high God 
was not, in his lifetime, known and loved. What a treasury of 
precious and sacred memorial for the future church! and what a 
rich addition, for all time, to the sources of the historian’s appeal ! 

No man in the whole country has such qualifications for this 
delicate and yet herculean office as Dr. Sprague, as all will readily 
confess who are familiar with his capacity of labor, his intellectual 
fidelity, his patience with details, his methodical studies, his emi- 
nent fairness and liberality, his inexhaustible kindness, his careful 
and nice judgment, his pure taste, and his cordial attachment to 
the high calling which is here set forth in its true and simple 
honor. The apologies of the modest and graceful preface are not 
needed. ‘To unusual professional and literary engagements he 
has voluntarily added this labor of love, — ‘the greatest work 
of his life.” May his reward be rich, both here on earth, and 
in that great assembly where these gifted and holy spirits, whose 
names are here associated in one company, shall rejoice and wor- 
ship together, seeing face to face, and knowing as they are known! 

Lessons on Morals and Christian Evidences. By Ricuarp 
Wuare ry, D.D.,LL.D. Cambridge: John Bartlett. These two 
clear treatises originally formed two numbers of a series of ele- 
mentary publications by the archbishop, designed to convey to 
the people important instruction in relation to ethical, political, 
social, and religious responsibilities. The author’s simplicity of 
style, his happy faculty of illustration, his high standard of moral 
obligation, and his evident sincerity of purpose, make him a 
safe and entertaining guide to the young. Inquiry is often made 
for some text-book suitable for moral and spiritual tuition, in 
seminaries, Sunday schools, and families. It is therefore proper 
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to say, that the little work before us has been lately introduced 
into the course of instruction in Harvard College, and is found to 
answer a good purpose. It is easy to learn, and easy to remem- 
ber. With proper assistance from the teacher, it suggests what 
is most essential in the subject. The truth is, no one work can 
be wholly satisfactory to a teacher of morals who has any vital 
sense of the demands of his office. Yet a text-book there must 
be; and we know of none better for its place than this. 

Julian; or Scenes in Judea. By Witt1am Ware. Second 
edition. New York: C.S.FrancisandCo. Boston: 58, Devon- 
shire Street. — Most of our readers will remember the great delight 
given by the first appearance of Mr. Ware’s series of classical and 
historical fictions. It was felt, at once, that in these books a rare 
and permanent contribution was made to the higher literature of 
the country. Before the author’s lamented death, he received 
gratifying proofs that his fidelity and genius as an artist were 
not unappreciated. On every account, it is pleasant to see, by 
the publication of a second edition, that the earlier impressions 
are confirmed; and that the wholesome taste for pure and ele- 
vating works is not quite lost in the highly-seasoned and innu- 
tritious, if not poisonous, supplies which have done so much to 
vitiate the appetite and disorder the health of modern readers. 
In making up a library of sterling value, and in marking out a 
course of entertaining and profitable reading for the young, these 
publications of Mr. Ware must occupy a conspicuous place; and 
among them all, one of the best, both as respects historical inte- 
rest, and skill in the execution, is this one, which groups its inci- 
dents and arranges its pictures around the strange figure of that 
ill-understood character, the Emperor Julian. 

Plays and Poems. By Greorce H. Boxer. Ticknor and 
Fields. — Mr. Boker’s merits as a dramatic and lyrical composer 
seem to be beyond his general reputation; though he has been 
known for some eight years, to those more familiar with the litera- 
ture of the modern stage than we are, as a writer of much vigor 
and a brilliant imagination. We have found pieces in these two 
volumes — issued in the faultless and attractive style that has made 
the house of Ticknor and Fields respected on both continents — 
which would hardly dishonor the name of any minstrel of the 
age. His conception of the office of a true poet appears to be 
high and true. He does not regard it as ordained to pervert 
Nature, nor to over-color her, nor to outdo her; but, in the hum- 
ble and reverential spirit of a faithful disciple, to group her beau- 
ties, and present them in their simple reality and original power. 
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The Queen’s Soliloquy in “‘ Anne Boleyn” is a fine specimen of 
tragic eloquence. 

The Poetry of the East. By Rev. Witutam R. ALGER. 
Whittemore, Niles, and Hall. — With commendable industry and 
zeal, Mr. Alger has brought together into a convenient volume, 
from many sources, a collection of specimens of Oriental poetry. 
A part of these he has translated from German and Latin ver- 
sions; others he has simply copied; others still are versifications 
or paraphrases of his own, where “ the originating hint and im- 
pulse alone” were given him. The pieces show, as might be 
supposed, much inequality of merit. Some are original ; others 
are commonplace; very many are ingenious; not a few are gro- 
tesque ; here and there one is puerile. In some, there is profound 
wisdom; in some, true piety ; in some, nothing but odd conceits. 
But nearly all serve the purpose of illustrating the mental charac- 
teristics and the literary ambition of the lands where they were 
produced. It is not to be expected that anybody should read 
the whole mass of love-songs, legends, parables, hymns, medita- 
tions, in connection, any more than one might be expected to read 
a volume of proverbs in that way. The book is rather to be 
taken up in leisure moments, for a temporary diversion, or as a 
stimulus to reflection. 

The body of the volume is preceded by an introductory account 
of the literature of Eastern countries, especially in Persia, Ara- 
bia, Hindostan, and China, and of the works from which the 
compiler has drawn his materials. This is a valuable survey. 
The author chiefly wants a rigid discipline of his style. He is 
betrayed into excesses of expression which obscure his meaning. 
He yields too much to the temptations or the contagion of his 
theme. His exuberance sometimes rivals that of the tribes whose 
effusions he translates, and damages the purity of his native tongue. 

The Rural Poetry of the English Language. John P. Jewett 
and Co. — The editor of this generous and elegant work for the 
centre-table is Prof. JosepH Wiit1aM Jenks. The plan is new. 
From an extensive range of English reading, the compiler brings 
together the best lyrical and descriptive compositions, suited to 
each month of the year in succession. The general arrangement 
makes it easy to turn to whatever is most appropriate to the 
passing season. Besides this, however, a very copious and parti- 
cular index facilitates reference still farther. The selections are 
made with excellent taste and discrimination. It is a great merit 
that so much inferior matter, which must have pressed for admis- 
sion, is excluded. For the most part, we find quotations only 
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from the standard and classical poets. The volume is a handsome 
octavo, very distinctly printed, and richly bound. It is offered 
especially to the large and increasing class of cultivated tillers of 
the soil; but it is equally suited to all who love the aspects and 
commune with the spirit of outward nature, whether in city or 
country. 

Charicles; a Dramatic Poem. Ticknor and Fields. — The 
commendation given in our pages to ‘“* Lyteria,’ when that classic 
drama, by one of our younger men of letters, appeared, some 
years ago, belongs to ‘ Charicles,” and for the same reasons. The 
subject of the piece is the death of Tiberius, and the accession 
of Caius. The two stronger characters are Tiberius and Ennia. 
Charicles himself discourses in a strain of moral dignity and 
poetic beauty, and illustrates the virtues of the good physician. 
For the composition and the author we can feel nothing but re- 
spect. ‘The conceptions are delicate and high; the style is pure 
and poetical; the tragic force is by no means ordinary; and the 
characterization is consistent. Within the easily recognized limits 
of its modest pretensions, it is a fine work of art. 

Audubon the Naturalist. New York: C.S. Francis and Co. — 
As we look over the numerous issues of the juvenile press, and 
compare the libraries of our children with our own at their age, 
we are often forcibly reminded that the increase of books is not 
always an increase of knowledge, much less of wisdom. But 
were all books of that class like the one now under notice, there 
would be occasion for nothing but gratification in this rapid mul- 
tiplication. One of the characters that best deserve study, and 
most attract the young by its own genuineness and enthusiasm, 
by adventure and novel experience, by wild explorations, and en- 
tertaining intimacies with the living creatures and striking scenery 
of the natural world, is here presented in vivid colors. 

Arthur Monteith, By Mrs. Brackrorp.— The same pub- 
lishers have just put out this continuation of “The Scottish Or- 
phans.” The mention of that delightful story, and of ‘ The 
Eskdale Herdboy,” by the same author, will recommend this one 
to many children, and to parents that were children once. A | 
short account is given, at the outset, of the characters and inci- 
dents of the former tale, to refresh the memory of those that 
have partly forgotten it, and also to make this volume independ- 
ent in itself. Good sense, kind feeling, and a religious spirit, are 
conspicuous in the management of the narrative. 

Tales from Saxon History. By Emity Taytor. — This also 
is from the press of C. S. Francis and Co. Every one, at all ac- 
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quainted with the early history of England, must be aware what 
rich materials are there afforded for the amusement of the young, 
as well as of the mature. They are here wrought into forms so 
pleasant and graceful, that the apologies of the modest preface 
seem hardly needed. Haco the Good, Hereward, Edith and Ber- 
tha, Athelstane, Alfred, Etheldreda, Egfrid, are romantic person- 
ages of a romantic age. Mark this as among the books worth 
buying for the holiday presents. 

Little Songs. With Pictures. By Mrs. Fotten. Whitte- 
more, Niles, and Hall. —If there is a child in the house from two 
to five years old, let him not be deprived of this literary luxury. 
It will save many a scream, or turn it into a smile. The verses 
leap and sparkle, as the blood and the eyes of all the little ones 
will in the nurseries where they find their way. Mrs. Follen 
always understood the art of pleasing children; and here is a 
fresh proof of her skill. 

Marrying Too Late. By Georaze Woop. D. Appleton and 
Co. 1856.— The popular English novelist, who is justly named 
“the Hogarth of modern literature,” has had the misfortune to 
become the model-painter of a numerous school of shallow, not 
to say vicious, imitators. Over and over again, we are led through 
the mazes of Vanity Fair, in one city or another, in high life and 
low life, among a few ‘‘ Sharps,” and a great many flats. But we 
miss the masterly hand of the showman, who made his puppets 
instinct with life, and whose keen-edged satire probed deep enough 
into our own hearts, and the constitution of the community 
about us, to reveal the hidden germs of the very evil which an 
artificial state of society has forced into a rank and luxuriant 
growth. Many of us owe a large debt both to the cutting sarcasm 
and the tender pathos of Mr. Thackeray ; but his imitators, — what 
shall be said of them? Shall we follow the fashion of Dante, 
‘look only, and pass on;” or avoid some vexation of spirit, as 
well as of vanity, by not looking at all? 

‘“‘ Marrying Too Late” does not even prove the dubious moral 
implied by its title. Such an inroad of the worst features of Italian 
intrigue upon the streets of an American city, and the peace of an 
American home, is not a question of time; it is possible only in 
the author’s imagination, or perhaps in that of some very unso- 
phisticated reader; and, if it were possible, nobody would be any 
wiser or better for knowing any thing about it. . 

It is to be hoped that the time will come when all such mini- 
strations to a morbid craving for excitement will meet with the 
wholesome neglect they so richly deserve; and that the sons and 
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daughters of ennui, who turn to their pages for relief, may be set 
to work in the broad fields of honest and healthy and decent 
reading. 

Agnes, and the Key of her little Coffin. S.K. Whipple and Co. 
1857. — The key of this little coffin will unlock many hearts 
whose dearest treasure lies locked within a grave. The bereaved 
father tells his story of the child he loved so well, with a touching 
simplicity, and truth to nature; and he has wreathed around her 
memory many high and holy thoughts, and Christian hopes, and 
heavenly consolations. There are occasional “ glimpses of the 
glory’ into which the little one has entered, and a constant sense 
of the true meaning of the sorrow that joins earth with heaven. 

In this age of material “‘ manifestations,” falsely called ‘ spirit- 
ual,” it is especially grateful to find such an expression of that 
Christian communion with our friends in heaven which is per- 
mitted alike by reason and revelation. 

The Elements of Punctuation. By Joun Witson. Crosby, 
Nichols, and Co. — This excellent book has spoken for itself too 
long and well to need any word of praise from us. We heartily 
wish it could be even more extensively circulated than it is, as a 
blessing to authors and readers, printers and publishers. We 
should then have fewer letters and manuscripts, and even books, 
which might be improved by Timothy Dexter’s method of punc- 
tuation, —a text of unbroken lines, with an addendum of points 
and stops to be applied at the reader’s discretion. If this book 
were introduced into all our common schools, and made the inva- 
riable supplement of instruction in grammar, an ill-punctuated 
page would soon be considered as unscholar-like as an ill-spelt one, 
and fewer writers would be restricted to fortuitous dashes and 
occasional periods. 

Life and Thought; Cherished Memorials of Julia A. Parker 
Dyson. Whittemore, Niles, and Hall. — This affectionate tribute 
to the memory of a departed friend is offered in a loving spirit 
which disarms criticism. The book relates the experience of a 
Christian woman, remarkable not for its outward events, but for 
the energy and the industry and conscientious purpose that made 
it noble. When a young girl, she leaves her father’s house for a 
distant home among strangers, because she can be more useful as 
a teacher than amidst the ease and comfort of her own family. 

This biography is, in one sense, what all such books should be, — 
an autobiography, made up mostly of her own letters, and extracts 
from her journal. 

Step by Step; or, Delia Arlington. James Munroe and Co. — 
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To the friends of a national literature there must always be an 
interest in the development of native talent. It cannot be said 
with justice, that American readers are unwilling to see real merit 
in the writings of their countrymen. Indeed, some of the most 
brilliant instances of literary success have occurred in our home- 
bred authors. If there is a charm in a foreign book from the very 
fact of its being an importation, so is there an attraction of another 
and a better kind in the original productions of our neighbors and 
acquaintances, growing out of the circumstance that they spring 
into being amidst familiar conditions of society, manners, educa- 
tion, and all public and private life. The story now before us 
comes from a New-England mind and spirit. The author was 
reared under the generous and impartial influences of a New- 
England culture, and is a genuine woman. We can cordially 
testify, that, in all the personal qualities that underlie every true 
composition, this writer is entitled to full confidence and respect. 
The book itself will be sure to engage the reader's lively atten- 
tion, and improve the heart. First of all its merits is a thorough 
and consistent Christian purpose. There is no sickly sentiment, 
nor mawkish piety, nor literal moral; but a natural, breathing, 
fervent faith warms and inspires the whole, — decided, yet genial; 
special, and yet practical; rational, and yet evangelical. Then 
the emotions that are brought into play are real emotions, such as 
all of us have felt, and such as befif*the occasions and scenes that 
excite them. The chain of incidents is woven with a good degree 
of ingenuity. Character unfolds, is tried, grows, ripens, accord- 
ing to the laws of human experience. Good and evil appear 
what they are, and the victories of the former over the latter are 
legitimate victories. There is nothing to foster false views, or 
feed a mere romantic fancy. The style is simple, and without pre- 
tension ; highly wrought passages are not to be found. More 
brilliant descriptions, and more exciting situations, can easily be 
had; but by those who love to see the action of truth in familiar 
forms, and the beauty of a sincere and honest soul amidst such 
trials and temptations as belong to the world of fact, clothed in 
the colors of a chaste imagination, ‘‘ Delia Arlington” will be 
appreciated. The dialogue is remarkable for the absence of the 
formal phraseology and strained stateliness of the fashionable 
novel, and sounds like the talk of living men and women. 
Among the books examined for winter reading and holiday gifts, 
let this find a place. 

Violet ; or, the Cross and the Crown. By M.J. McIntosh. J. 
P. Jewett and Co.—The circle of Miss McIntosh’s friends and 
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readers is steadily enlarging. Her graceful and practised hand 
constructs pleasant “ airy fabrics,” which are something more than 
dreams. Her pictures have nature in them, and there is some- 
thing to be learnt from them. Those that know the author cannot 
help admiring her books. In “Violet,” the delighted readers of 
‘Charms and Counter Charms” and ‘To Seem and to Be” will 
recognize a familiar friend. The events are decidedly romantic. 
We cannot say that they are such as are likely to occur. Two 
such shipwrecks, fraught with such consequences, make rather an 
eventful life. Nor is the kind of success or good fortune, which 
the heroine is represented as attaining by her virtues, precisely 
such as is commonly associated with the words “cross” and 
“crown.” The author’s reputation can afford these qualifications 
of praise; and the public will very likely set them at nought in 
an eager reception of her entertaining fiction. 


PAMPHLETS. 


The following pamphlets have been received. We regret we 
have space and time only for this record of their titles. There is 
no one among them for which we do not feel grateful on account of 
its contents as well as the courtesy, and no one from which we 
should not be glad to make extracts for the enriching of our pages: 
Rev. Dr. Sprague’s Address at West Springfield, Commemorative 
of Dr. Joseph Lathrop ; Hof. R. C. Winthrop’s Oration at the 
Inauguration of the Statue of Franklin, in Boston; Hon. Joel 
Parker’s Address, before the citizens of Cambridge, on the Non- 
Extension of Slavery and Constitutional Representation; A Ser- 
mon on Christian Culture, by the Rt. Rev. Thomas M. Clark, of 
Rhode Island; Rev. J. P. Thompson’s Sermon on the Teachings 
of the New Testament respecting Slavery ; Rev. Oliver Stearns’s 
Farewell Sermon to his Society in Hingham; Rev. E. B. Foster’s 
Sermon on the North-Side View of Slavery ; A Sermon on Doing 
Good, by Rev. Thomas O. Rice, of Rockville, Conn. ; A Sermon 
on the Spirit of Human Liberty, by Rev. W. L. Gage, of Man- 
chester, N.H., — in which a single unaccountable and irreverent ex- 
pression defaces (p. 17) an animated and meritorious performance ; 
An Address on the Relations of Christ to Education, by Rev. James 
M. Hoppin; Dr. Hitchcock’s Discourse on the Religious Bearings 
of Man’s Creation, before the American Association for the ad- 
vancement of Science, and President Hopkins’ Discourse on Science 
and Religion, before the same body; Dr. E. H. Clarke’s Introduc- 
tory Lecture before the Medical Class of 1856-7, in Harvard 
University, on the Relation of Drugs to Treatment. 
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[From Hon. John C. Spencer.] 


Axsany, June 18th, 1851. 
Mesars. G. & C. Merriam, 


Gentlemen :—After the testimony to the extraordinary merit of Dr. Webster’s Dictionary 
of the English Language which has been borne by the illustrious Statesmen, Scholars, and 
Writers of this country, and by the most competent judges in England, it seems almost pre- 
sumptuous for me to express an opinion on the subject; but as your polite note of the 16th 
inst. seems to invite such an expression, I comply. 

‘More than twenty years ago I procured the Quarto edition, and have used it constantly ever 
since. My pursuits in life have rendered it necessary to consult it frequently, as well as other 
works of a kindred or similar character, particularly Dr. Johnson’s Quarto of the latest and 
best edition, Richardson’s Dictionary, Crabbe’s Synonyms, and Horne Tocke’s Diversions of 
Purley. In professional, political, and literary discussions, the turning point of the argument 
has often been the exact meaning of words, as ascertained not only from their use, but from 
their derivation: while in many cases, perhaps in a majority of them, the works referred to 
have failed to give the desired information, that of Dr. Webster has always furnished precisely 
what has been desired, and I have long felt individually indebted to the illustrious author, for 
the labor and time he has saved me by his unwearied patience, profound learning, and unsur- 
passed industry. 

It is unquestionably the very best Dictionary of our language extant. It is a model of copi- 
ousness and precision ; and its great accuracy in the definition and derivation of words, gives 
it an authority that no other work on the subject possesses. It is constantly cited and relied 
on in our Courts of Justice, in our Legislative bodies, and in public discussions, as entirely 
conclusive. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that such a work is a treasure which cannot be dispensed 
with by any one who would thoroughly understand and correctly use his mother tongue. It 
should be in every school in our land, that our youth may not be obliged, as I have been, to 
unlearn the false pronunciation, the ensvund philology, and the erroneous definitions, which 
were taught me in my childhood. 

The elegance and correctness of your edition, so cheap for a book of its size—one-third 
of what I gave for the first edition-—are alike creditable to your taste and enterprise, and 
worthy of the great work which will ever stand forth a monument of the science and litcrature 


of our country. 
gre CG, Sena. 








PUBLISHERS’ NOTICE. 


Hap the author of the attack, to which the following is a reply, quoted frankly and 
accurately the language in which the reasons he assumes to controvert are given, there 
would be little occasion for us to notice his abusive article. ‘The fallacy of his argu- 
ments would have been obvious to the discriminating reader, and a sufficient antidote 
would have accompanied the bane. But, as will be be seen in the sequel, the critic, as 
we will by courtesy call him, has repeatedly misquoted Webster’s language, and by sup- 
pressing certain words here, and adding others there, has endeavored to make Webster 
stultify and contradict himself. Thus, for example, he says, “But what does Webster 
mean by saying that pretence, offence, and defence, are ‘ the only three words that remain 
terminating in ence’?” Here he professes to quote Webster’s exact language. And 
again, (citing Webster,) “changing the only three words that remain, terminating in 
ence.” But this language is nowhere to be found as used by Webster in his Dictionary. 
He nowhere says that “only three words remain terminating in ence.” It is said that 
“a change is needed in only three words more to complete the analogy;” a very differ- 
ent statement. When, therefore, the critic says of Webster, “ His own Dictionary con- 
tains many other words terminating in ence,” &c., and so seeks to convict him of self- 
contradiction, the whole force of his assault rests on his own misquotation. So in other 
cases we might cite. If there is any thing that may seem specious and mischievous in 
this attack, it may be attributed to the employment of tactics like these. 

The attempt at defamation thus made seems to have imparted no little comfort and 
encouragement to parties who are pecuniarily interested in bringing Webster’s system 
into discredit. The article containing the attack has been republished in various forms, 
and scattered broadcast over the country by these parties, the publishers of another dic- 
tionary, who seem to base all their hopes of success, one day, upon the amount of preju- 
dice they may be able to excite against a Dictionary which has precedence, in every sense, 
in the public estimation, and which is unquestionably the standard authority for a large 
majority of the American people. 

But thus far the efforts of these publishers, though continued unscrupulously through 
a series of years, have utterly failed. The ally, to whose codperation they now resort, is 
no new assailant of the fame and merits of Noah Webster. In communications to vari- 
ous journals he has, through a period of eight or nine years, given vent to his rancorous 
hostility. In one of his tirades he says, “ Webster was a vain, weak, plodding Yankee, 
ambitious to be an American Johnson;” and adds other epithets in the same vein. 
The style of this remark will sufficiently indicate the spirit in which the writer enter: 
upon his periodical task of vilification. The public are as yet stubbornly deaf to his 
appeals, if we may take as a proof the increasing sales of Webster’s Dictionaries. 

Of the motives of the parties who are circulating this new and revised edition of old, 
exploded objections, we need say nothing. Although its reissue in several Boston and 
New York journals may have the appearance of a spontaneous concurrence in its views, 

(3) 
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we are assured that, in some instances at least, its insertion was paid for by the publish- 
ers to whom we have alluded,—the dictionary issued by them being equally open to 
several of the same strictures as the article in question contains upon Webster. Thus: 
1. The critic cites, with a sneer, fifteen words from Webster, as showing that “the value 
of the dictionary ” may not “increase in the direct ratio of its voluminousness.” But 
the dictionary issued by these persons thus circulating this critic’s article contains twelve 
of these same words, 2. The critic animadverts upon Webster’s rule by which he omits 
one l in traveler, &c. But the dictionary published by these gentlemen says, “This form ” 
(omitting one /) “is agreeable to the general analogy of the language; and it only wants 
the sanction of the prevailing usage to render it the preferable authority.” 3. The re- 
viewer disfavors the omission of k in physick, musick, &c., and u in favour, honour, &c., 
saying they have “been gradually dropped * * though probably without good rea- 
son.” The dictionaries published by the gentlemen circulating these strictures follow 
Dr. Webster in dropping thus the u and k ; an important and highly convenient mod- 
ification, the general adoption of which in this country has been secured almost entirely 
by Webster’s system. 

We might press this comparison in other particulars, showing that the strictures by 
which these publishers are striving to prejudice Webster, to their own advantage, militate 
equally, in various particulars, against their own works. 

Why is it, that, in these interested assaults, no attempt at an argument is made against 
the acknowledged superiority of the defining department of Webster’s Dictionary, — 
that department in which the value of a dictionary chiefly consists? Is not Webster's 
preéminence as a definer thus tacitly conceded? If not, why this exclusive and perpetual 
harping on his orthographical changes and restorations, — changes, which, according to 
the reviewer, only affect eighty words in eighty thousand ? 

We close our notice with the inquiry, Is the spirit which prompted this review of 
Webster’s system that from which we are to look for honest and valid criticism? Are 
the motives which thus induce to its zealous circulation justifiable and praiseworthy ? 

We will not keep the reader longer from the Reply, which, we are authorized to say, is 
from the pen of Eprs SARGENT, Esq.,* of Boston. 

JUNE, 1856. 


* Author of the Standard Speaker, the new and popular Standard Series of Readers, the Standard 
Speller, &c. 























REPLY 


TO 


A REVIEW OF WEBSTER’S SYSTEM. 





Tue Democratic Review for March contains several pages of somewhat 
bitter animadversion on the orthography of Noah Webster. A tone of dis- 
paragement is assumed towards this eminent man, which neither the force of 
the Reviewer's objections, nor his display of philological qualification, appears 
to warrant. He who would “judge the judges” might be expected to bring to 
his self-imposed task some little acquaintance with the law. Whether our Re- 
viewer's expressions of contempt for an illustrious and venerable name pro- 
ceed from superior knowledge, or from the temerity of ignorance and ill-will, 
we propose to put it in the reader’s power to decide. 

The English language being derived from various and discordant sources, its 
orthography was for a long period confused and unsettled. Even later than 
the time of Cromwell, every man might be said to be “his own speller.” 
Gradually, however, during the last two hundred years, our language has been 
undergoing a process of simplification. It has been working out important 
analogies, and tending steadily towards increased uniformity. But this prog- 
ress, like that of civil liberty in England, has never been regular or system- 
atic. Every gain has been made at the expense of much remaining irregu- 
larity ; and there have always been persons ready to object to all reforms on 
this account. 

In the last century, for example, when men grew weary of writing fabrick, 
musick, stoick, physick, etc., and began to drop the &, the ery of “innovation” 
and “inconsistency ” was loudly raised. Johnson condemned the change as a 
gross corruption of our language; and one of the “reviewers” of the day, 
undertook to overwhelm it with ridicule by framing sentences like the follow- 
ing: “Dic gave Jac a kic, when Jac gave Dic a knoc on the face with a 
thic stic.” 

In like manner, when the w was first omitted in such words as authour, 
governour, mediatour, etc., (for nearly every word of this kind came with a u 
into our language from the French,) there was a similar outcry against those 
who ventured on the change. Dr. Webster was denounced throughout our 
country for adopting these “monstrous innovations.” So far was the feeling 
carried in respect to the letter 4 (which had so long figured as a supernumerary 
in a large class of words) that two of Roscoe’s works— Lorenzo di Medici, 
and Leo the Tenth — which had been printed by the author in England with 
the new spelling, were actually altered in 1803-5 throughout the whole eight 
volumes, by the Philadelphia publisher, who restored the & in every word 
where it had been omitted ! 
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This “clutter of superfluous ” letters has at last been swept away; and we 
may ask, Is there a man in the United States who doubts the expediency of 
these changes? We had not imagined that such an individual could be found ; 
but it seems there 7s one, and that man ig our Reviewer. Whether another 
exists in our country, remains to be determined. But this Reviewer tells us in 
plain terms that these changes were made “ probably without good reason”! 
Now, we submit it to the reader, whether it is possible for such a man to be a 
fair critic in a case like this. One whose mind is so shut in by an ultra con- 
servatism is totally disqualified for taking large and liberal views of such a 
subject. His real feeling is, (and this is the principle which underlies all his 
objections,) “Do nothing unless you can do every thing.” This it is which 
leads him, the moment any case is mentioned where a change in a few words 
would make an analogy complete, to look out for some other and more remote 
case, and bring the charge of inconsistency because the change is not proposed 
there also! 

Opposition like this would have been quite as justifiable in the days of 
Henry the Eighth or of Queen Elizabeth as at present; and if such objections 
had then prevailed, we should now be writing, with our ancestors of those 
days, fygge, schyppe, schmalle, onely, aire, uprore, sunne, veray, etc. It is be- 
cause the public paid no regard to such objections, that we have been steadily 
advancing towards greater simplicity and uniformity in our spelling. Men 
saw that the resort to such objections was mere evasion—a changing of the 
issue for the sake of finding fault. We shall endeavor to show that nearly all 
that the Reviewer has said is of this character, intermingled with bold asser- 
tions, and expressions of contempt towards Dr. Webster, such as we rarely 
meet with at the present day in the pages of a scholar and a gentleman. 

Our distinguished countryman is represented as “ priding himself most on 
what he was least fittedsfor ;” as “every way unequal to his task ;” as “ aspir- 
ing toa Newtonian law that would reconcile all orthographical inconsisten- 
cies ;” as, “with all his plodding,” not being able “to hit upon the really weak 
points of the language.” Intimations against his good faith are also thrown out. 

It is unnecessary to reply to aspersions like these. The fame of Noah Web- 
ster is in the keeping of the nation, beyond the reach of cavil and question. 
Born in 1758, he graduated at Yale College in 1778, and entered upon those 
philological studies which he prosecuted to a late period of his life. In his 
Spelling Book, published in 1785, he made an important reform in the syllabica- 
tion of words —a reform which may now be found adopted in nine tenths of 
the English dictionaries and spelling books in use. In his Grammar, published 
about the same time, he proposed new rules for the use of the subjunctive 
mood; and these have now the force of grammatical law, as well in England 
as in the United States. In 1789 Franklin wrote to him, “I can not but 
applaud your zeal for preserving the purity of our language.” In 1807 Web- 
ster commenced the great work of his life—his “American Dictionary of 
the English Language.” His labors on this work extended to the year 1825, 
a period of eighteen years. They were years of unintermitted study and re- 
search. Several of them he devoted to an examination of the vocabularies of 
twenty of the principal languages of the world, with a view to tracing the 
genealogies and affinities of words. Eight months he passed at the University 
of Cambridge, in England, where he had free access to the libraries. He spent 
some time in Paris, always intent on his great work ; and he afterwards visited 
London and the principal cities of Great Britain, to satisfy himself more 
thoroughly as to the existing state of the English language and pronunciation 
in that country. He at length returned home, and at the age of seventy 
brought his life-long labors to a close with the publication of his Dictionary. 
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Such were the qualifications, the self-sacrificing zeal, the faithful career of 
a man, of whom it is now said, “ He was every way unequal to his task.” The 
charge that he aspired to a “ Newtonian law ” which should reconcile all ortho- 
graphical inconsistencies, is a mere impertinence. No man was better aware 
of the impossibility of any such law, applied to a composite language like the 
English. In his Jatroduction he says, “It is important that the same written 
words and the same oral sounds, to express the same ideas, should be used by 
the whole nation. When any man, therefore, attempts to change the established 
orthography or pronunciation, except to correct palpable errors and produce 
uniformity, by recalling wanderers into the pale of regular analogies, he offers 
an indignity to the nation.” Again he says, “In many cases, when a false 
orthography has been long established, I have noticed the fact, without making 
any alteration in the common spelling.” Is this the language of one whose 
rules are “bare assertions of his opinions,” and who hoped to “reconcile all 
orthographical inconsistencies ” ? 

The amplitude of Webster’s vocabulary is regarded by common people as 
adding to its value; but in this the Reviewer finds new cause for a super- 
cilious depreciation of the “plodding” lexicographer; quoting the following 
words from Webster’s Dictionary, as suggesting a doubt whether its value 
“increases in the direct ratio of its voluminousness” :— 


trremovability trrepealability trrenowned 
trremovably trrepealableness irreparable 
trremunerable trrepentance irreparably 
trreparability trremovable trrepealable 
trreparableness trremoval trrepealably 


Of these words, some are used by Shakspeare, Milton, and Spenser; and 
the majority of them are in every good dictionary of modern date, including 
Smart’s and Reid’s. All but three of them —the first, seventh, and tenth— 
may be found in another American dictionary, which, if we mistake not, has 
met with great favor in our Reviewer’s eyes, and the publishers of which have 
been busily giving circulation to his defamation of Webster. If the scrutiny 
of the critic had been directed to the vocabulary of the competing lexicographer 
whose publishers have been thus engaged, he might have detected the follow- 
ing choice words, not one of which can be found in Webster’s Dictionary :— 


cocknefy sapientize squeezable 
dandify seranky thundery 

dandyize scribblement transmogri fication 
dirt pie scriggle unindifferency 
Jfiddlefaddler serimption unleisuredness 
Siggumbob shopocracy wegotism 
pish-pash soberize weism 


What precious contributions have we here to the “well of English unde- 
filed”! What purity and legitimacy, contrasted with the character of those 
words quoted against Webster, as “recruits from all creditable and discredit- 
able sources ”! 

Let us now examine some of the Reviewer’s orthographical objections. 

I. The word woe. Webster gives this as the true spelling; so do Smart, 
Reid, Worcester, and other lexicographers. The word is so spelled by the 
translators of the Bible, by Shakspeare, Milton, Pope, and by Wordsworth, 
the most accurate of the English poets. It is the prevalent spelling both in 
England and this country. Webster states a simple fact, and deduces its rea- 
son: “ Woe takes the final e, like doe, foe, hoe, sloe, toe, and all similar nouns 
of one syllable.” The other parts of speech reject the e. The word in ques- 
tion, being a noun, should take it, making the analogy without exception. But 
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our Reviewer magisterially exclaims, “ Webster’s reason is entirely arbitrary.” 
Arbitrary? It is, in fact, one of the strongest of all reasons in a question of 
language, namely, a complete analogy ; and the Reviewer’s comment is mere 
ignorant assertion. However, he kindly assures us that “this is a small mat- 
ter.” It certainly is so; and there are other specimens of his criticism quite 
as “small,” if not smaller, in store for the reader. 

II. The words mold and molt. <A pretty large class of monosyllables, 
bound together by having the long sound of 9, as bolt, bold, etc., had an old 
form, as gould, bould, ould, tould, in which the wu was finally dropped. There 
seemed an equally good reason for dropping the u in the two remaining words 
of the class, namely, mould and moult. Indeed this was done by Spenser, 
South, and many other old English writers. There is also an etymological 
reason for the omission of the u. The Reviewer turns off to port and fort, a 
totally different class of words, and gives it as his simple assertion, that court 
ought to be made like them by dropping the u, if we are to admit Webster’s 
reasons for mold and molt. But port and fort never had a u; and no similar 
reason exists for a change, at the same time that all etymological reasons are 
against it. Here is one of those cases of changing the tssue, in which the Re- 
viewer exhibits a sort of harlequin dexterity. 

Ill. Defense, offense, pretense, etc. Nouns of this kind are of two classes. 
First, a number in ence from Latin nouns in ¢ia, as sentence from sententia ; 
reverence from reverentia ; confidence from confidentia, etc., which have their 
derivatives in ¢, as sententious, etc. Second, a small class of five or six words 
only, like expense, etc., derived from Latin nouns, perfect participles, or verbs. 
These have their derivatives ins. They stand thus according to Johnson: 
expense from expensum ; defence from defensio ; offence from offensa ; pretence 
from pretensus ; suspense from suspensus ; recompense from recompenso. This 
latter class of words, although thus differing from the preceding class, came 
into our language with the spelling ence. Hapence and recompence were 
spelled with a c from the time of Chaucer through all the versions of the Bible 
down to Bailey’s Dictionary, in the middle of the last century. Licence was 
also spelled with ac. But a separation now commenced ; and Johnson wrote 
expense, recompense, suspense, and license with ans. It was unfortunate that 
he did so in license, because this word properly belongs to the first of the two 
classes, being derived from licentia, and hence some of its derivatives have the 
t, as licentious. But this word can not be recalled. As to expense, recompense, 
ete., no one ever doubted that Johnson was right. But if he was right, Web- 
ster says he ought to have added the other three words of this class, all being 
derived from words in s, and all having their derivatives spelled with an s. 
How does the Reviewer meet this plain argument? By the following series 
of evasions : — 

Evasion first. He flourishes before us the fact that license has derivatives 
in both the forms, namely, s and ¢. Be it so. What does this prove, as to the 
point before us? The words in question (defense, offense, etc.) are unlike 
license in this respect: they have only one form, and that the same with ex- 
pense. And does it therefore follow that they should be spelled differently 
from expense? The true inference (if there is any) from the Reviewer's 
premises is this: that license should redssume the ¢, like sentence, because its 
derivatives are a majority of them in ¢, as licentious. But what kind of logic 
is it which insists.that license should retain the s, (while thus differing from 
expense as to derivatives,) but that defense, offense, pretense, should not take 
the s, like expense, while they perfectly agree with it in respect to the very 
point brought forward by the Reviewer ! 

Evasion second, The Reviewer asks, with an affectation of surprise, “ What 
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does Webster mean by saying that pretence, offence, defence, are the only three 
words that remain, terminating in ence?” The context will show that Web- 
ster never said any thing of this kind, in the broad, unqualified terms here im- 
puted to him ; but that he is speaking of the second class of words mentioned 
above, derived from words in s. These three words are all that remain in that 
class. What he says is, those words which thus remain ought to take the s, in 
common with expense and recompense, etc. The Reviewer utterly misrepre- 
sents him, as though Webster was speaking with reference to the other class. 
Is it possible that the Reviewer could have innocently misconceived a meaning 
so obvious ? 

Evasion third. The Reviewer says, in regard to conforming primitives to 
derivatives, “If’this rule has any force, it must be general in its application.” 
Now, Webster never laid it down as a rule; and here is another attempt to 
misrepresent him. It is a great convenience to have primitives and deriva- 
tives conformed in their spelling; but surely Webster’s endeavor to produce 
this uniformity in a few proper instances is not fairly liable to so sweeping a 
misconstruction. No general “rule” can be deduced, either from Webster’s 
practice or principles, on this subject; he simply shows that this conformity is 
to be studied and secured when it can be conveniently done. He found the 
words catechise and exorcise spelled with an s by Walker, Jameson, Knowles, 
Todd, and the majority of lexicographers. In this case, the words conformed 
to their derivatives, — catechist, exorcism, etc.,— although they departed from 
Webster's general rule as to verbs from the Greek zo. He allowed them to 
remain as exceptions, in consideration of the other advantage gained. But he 
found baptize spelled by Johnson, Walker, and others, with a z; and, notwith- 
standing the derivatives of this word require an s, the argument of usage and 
of conformity with the Greek baptizo was sufficient to induce him to attempt 
no change. All that he has done, therefore, has been to let catechise, exorcise, 
and baptize retain the form which the leading lexicographers had given to 
them. Webster’s general rule was this: “Verbs from the Greek 7zo, and 
others formed in analogy with them, have the termination in ize, as baptize, 
legalize.” Mark the unjustifiable consiruction which the Reviewer gives to 
this simple statement. “The assertion,” he says; “that baptize and legalize 
are derived directly from the Greek needs confirmation.” He would make it 
appear that Webster is chargeable with the blunder of deriving legalize directly 
from the Greek! Here we have — first, an attempt to prove inconsistency 
against Webster, in departing from a rule which he never laid down or admit- 
ted; and secondly, an attempt to prove a blunder against him, which no inge- 
nuity can extort from the plain meaning of his words. What shall we say of 
the candor of the critic who resorts to subterfuges like these ? 

Evasion fourth. This has reference to fence, as derived from fend. Now, 
the words which Webster proposed to change are all derived, according to 
Johnson, directly from a noun, participle, or verb, containing an s ; and so their 
derivatives were in s. But fence, according to the Reviewer’s own showing, is 
not derived from a verb containing an s, and its derivatives are not in s. 
Therefore, as stated by Webster, it does not fall under the same category with 
the words in question. All that the Reviewer has said about it, therefore, is 
mere wasion. 

While under this head, we may make a remark on the word pretensed, in 
respect to which our Reviewer talks in an ex cathedra style, and says, “ Rule it 
out”! He more than insinuates that Webster was guilty of an imposture in 
admitting it, and that he did so in order to favor his own views in regard to the 
spelling of derivatives. “What sort of modern English word is pretensed ?” 
asks our critic; “ + weal cites the encyclopedia. What encyclopmdia?” 
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The critic is not to be taken in — not he — by a sham word. Well, we refer 
him to any respectable dictionary of modern date for the satisfaction of his 
sagacious doubts. In Todd’s Johnson he will find, “ Pretensed, (pretensus, 
Lat.,) pretended, feigned. Pretensed right is a term of law. — Stapleton.” If 
Todd is too modern, we refer the critic to Bailey, or to Halliwell’s Dictionary 
of Archaic Words. If these are too ancient, we refer him to Smart’s Abridged 
London Dictionary, (1854,) or to Alexander Reid’s Edinburgh Dictionary for 
Schools, (republished by the Messrs. Appleton, New York.) By the critic’s 
leave we will, therefore, rule back the word pretensed. It is a matter of little 
consequence, except as showing the ignorance of the man who undertakes to 
put down Dr. Webster for his ignorance. But there is one word, pretentious, 
(from the French pretentieux,) which Webster, it seems, has omitted. This 
he has done, in common with the authorities cited above, and all the standard 
Jexicographers. We are sorry for it. The critic’s own style is a proof that 
the epithet may be sometimes convenient and apt. 

IV. The words dullness, fullness, etc. The Reviewer suggests that “as 
dulness should be written dullness because its primitive is written dull, skilful 
should be written skil/full to ‘complete the analogy’ with stiffness.” Walker, 
in his Introduction to his Rhyming Dictionary, Aphorism VII., instances the 
following words, namely: smalness, talness, chilness, dulness, fulness, as spelled 
according to the mode then prevalent, and pertinently asks, “ Since there is no 
hope of restoring the lost J to these words, why should we write «llness, fellness, 
shrillness, and stillness, unless we are determined to have no rule for our or- 
thography, good or bad?” But the good sense of the public came to the res- 
cue, and the 7 was restored to smallness, tallness, and chillness. Why not then 
to dullness and fullness? It was in this connection that Webster, in No. 6 of 
his rules, gave his verdict for dullness and fullness. How does the Reviewer 
meet the combined authority and arguments of Webster and Walker? Why, 
after his old fashion of evasion. He tells us that under Webster’s principle, 
we ought to write “ skillfull.” Now, every child knows, that ful (though de- 
rived from full) has become a regular English formative, as much as ly, (from 
lic, like,) in wisely, likely, ete. It by no means follows, because the spelling of 
the primitive skill ought to be retained in skillful that, therefore, the affix ful 
ought not to have its legitimate contracted form. As well might it be said, that 
in the derivative likely, because we retain the whole of the primitive in the first 
syllable, the formative /y ought also to take the form of like, making the word 
hke-like. With regard to the affixes less and ness, Webster himself says that 
one s in these syllables is useless ; but as there is no irregularity in the spell- 
ing of them in the large number of words to which they are attached, we may 
certainly accept the formative ful as it exists, and at the same time omit to 
strike out the superfluous s in ness, without inconsistency. A man may con- 
sistently adopt one reform which he finds already in vogue, even though he 
may not think it expedient to venture upon another for which the public is 
unprepared. The Reviewer has here not only shifted the issue, but exhibited 
his ignorance of one of the commonest laws regulating the formation of Eng- 
lish words. 

V. Words like traveler, worshiper, etc. We come now to the most exten- 
sive class of words affected by the rules adopted by Webster. The following 
rule, laid down. by Lowth and other grammarians, is one of the best established 
in English orthography :— 

“ All words of more than one syllable, ending with one consonant preceded 
by one vowel, and accented on the last syllable, always double that consonant on 
adding ed, eth, ing, etc. But if such words are not accented on the last syl- 
lable, they do not double the last consonant. Exampies: (Case first,) Allot, 
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allotted, allotting ; (Case second,) reason, reasoned, reasoning ; worship, wor- 
shiped, worshiping.” 

Of the doubling of the p, as in worshipping, and of the J, as in counselling, 
Lowth says it is a “fault in the spelling, which neither analogy nor pronuncia- 
tion justifies.” 

From inattention to this rule we have such inconsistencies as novelist with 
one J, and duellist with two; bigotted, rivetted, ete., with two ¢’s ; and pocketed, 
limited, etc., with one. Indeed the exceptions to the rule have been so purely 
arbitrary and capricious, that the same writer would double the unaccented 
consonant at one time, and omit to do it at another. The exceptions might be 
indefinitely extended at the whim of any one; for no one could decide what 
the best usage really was in regard to many of the words. 

Walker says: “An ignorance of this rule has led many to write digotted 
for bigoted, etc., and from this spelling has frequently arisen a false pronuncia- 
tion ; but no letter seems to be more frequently doubled improperly than J. 
Why we should write libelling, levelling, revelling, and yet offering, suffering, 
reasoning, I am totally at a loss to determine.” 

Perry, Ash, and other English writers expressed themselves in favor of 
Lowth’s rule, and Perry introduced it to a great extent in his dictionary. 
Among American writers, Worcester says, “It evidently better accords with 
the analogy of the language.” And he adds, “This form (traveling, etc.) 
only wants the sanction of prevailing usage to render it the preferable or- 
thography.” 

Mr. C. Vines, author of “The Dictionary Appendix,’ (London, 1854,) 
adopts Webster’s reform, and says of the “ deviations” condemned by Lowth, 
“They are liberties that ought not to be sanctioned, being directly opposed to 
orthographical rule and to proper accentuation — they are deviations without a 
reason. * ° ° All consistent writers should give their decided 
opposition to this devious current in orthography.” 

Webster simply carried out the recommendations of Lowth, Walker, Perry, 
and other authorities. Since the appearance of the revised edition of Web- 
ster’s Dictionary in 1847, the American public have taken up the reform in 
the spirit of men who mean to see it through. Editors and publishers who 
follow Webster in nothing else, take a strong hold here. Practical printers, com- 
positors, and proof readers, —a class exercising great influence in introducing 
improvements in orthography,—despairing of keeping in the memory the many 
arbitrary deviations from a general rule, find the importance of carrying out 
so broad an analogy as this. It is prevailing every where with a rapidity 
wholly unexpected by the warmest Websterian. 

But how has the Reviewer met the argument of Lowth and Walker? 
What has he said to invalidate the force of their reasons, or to show that 
Lowth’s rule, recommended by Webster, should not be at once adopted in our 
orthography ? Not a syllable! He darts off to another subject, and seeks 
to find fault with Webster as “inconsistent,” because he does not bring certain 
other words under the same rule. New, this applies as much to Lowth and 
Walker as it does to Webster; but the Reviewer says nothing about them. 
His abuse is directed solely against the American lexicographer, as if he alone 
was responsible for whatever difficulties may exist in the case. 

We have already intimated that in every stage of improvement in our 
spelling, there will arise some point of difficulty. It is impossible to do every 
thing at once. The good sense of the English race has kept them from 
attempting it, and at the same time has led them to go on widening their 
analogies, even though there might be a point where some inconsistency, real 
or apparent, would occur. The inconsistencies in the old spelling were, in 
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many instances, far greater than in the reformed. In the present case there 
is a class of words, like tranquillity, which do not fall properly under Lowth’s 
rule, This rule relates, as all know, to English formatives. Take now the 
word tranquillity. We have no English formative here. The word is not 
made up of tranquil and tty ; it is directly derived from the Latin tranguil- 
litas. So we have civility from civilitas ; frugality from frugalitas ; while 
legality, according to Todd’s Johnson, is from the French legalité. From the 
Latin cancello we have cancellatus, cancellatio; and from these the English 
words cancellate, cancellated, cancellation. So also we have the Latin word 
lamella, from which Dr. Webster deduces the English word lamel, and through 
this, going back to lamella, he derives lamellar and the other derivatives. We 
have the same kind of warrant for crystallography, crystalline, metallurgy, ete. 
So also for chancellor. Every body knows that this word is not compounded 
of the English word chancel, with the formative or. So also in regard to 
chapellany, now an obsolete word. It is not a compound of chapel and any, 
but derived from capellanus, a Latin term of the middle ages. In regard to 
excellence : this word is not formed from the English word excel, and ence as a 
formative, but directly from the Latin excellentia. So of excellent. Now, in 
respect to all these words, one thing is certain: they do not fall under Lowth’s 
rule—they are not English derivatives. But how does the Reviewer turn 
aside from the real question? What room does he here find for cavil? Let 
us see. 

Evasion first. Webster has confined the rule to English formatives. This 
was plainly the whole intent of his observations under rule No. 3, as quoted 
by the Reviewer. Webster very briefly alludes to the other class of words, as 
derived directly from the Latin and Greek —his plain and sole object being 
to show that they did not come from the English. The Reviewer has laid hold 
of the word “directly,” to give us the important information that the word 
chancellor came into our language through the French from the Latin, and not 
directly from the Latin, and so to raise a shout of victory over Webster’s self- 
contradiction. He also gives us, in his style of delicate humor, the additional 
information that Webster’s “great-grandfather was not there when the word 
was adopted”! But what has all this to do with the real question at issue — 
that respecting Lowth’s rule, or the propriety of its being established as recom- 
mended by Webster? ‘The Reviewer resorts to his old game. He dodges the 
real issue, draws off the reader’s attention to a new side-issue, and quibbles 
because Webster, in his necessarily brief rule, did not (as he does under the 
proper head in his Dictionary) trace the pedigree of chancellor through the 
French chancelier to cancellarius, but made mention of the Latin original 
only! The attempt to fix upon Webster “inferentially” the absurd rule, that 
“words directly derived always retain the UJ of their originals,” falls with the 
rest of these frivolous charges. Emboldened by practice, the Reviewer seems 
now to have attained a facility in his “changes of the issue” which Herr 
Alexander might envy. 

Evasion second. The Reviewer endeavors to mystify the subject by 
charging Webster with doing something wholly “arbitrary” in dividing the 
words shaveling and starveling into two syllables, while he divides shoveling 
and traveling into three. He says, “ Webster ordains” this; and also, “ Here 
then is arbitrary rule the second in direct conflict with arbitrary rule the first.” 
Let us see. Shave is a word of one syllable, and ling an English formative 
of another syllable. Is there any thing “arbitrary” in making them, when 
united, a word of two syllables? All the lexicographers have done the same, 
and what else could be made of such a compound? On the other hand, shovel 
and travel are words of two syllables. Is there any thing “arbitrary” in 
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making them words of three syllables, when the formative ing is added? 
What else could Webster possibly make them? The intentional point of the 
Reviewer's evasion seems to be this : that the formative termination is the same 
in these two classes of words! Unless this is admitted, there is plainly not a 
shadow of pretense for the objection made. Now, we put the question: Did 
the Reviewer believe when he wrote this, that the words shaveling and shoveling 
have the same formative termination? If he did believe it, he is too ignorant 
as to the structure of our language to justify his meddling. He has put him- 
self hors du combat on such a subject. If he did not believe it, if he knew 
better, then has he used false reasoning in order to bring reproach on Webster. 
There is no escape from this dilemma. 

Evasion third. This is of the same nature with the preceding. The Re- 
viewer gives gravel as the primitive, and gravelly under it, as a case in which 
Webster is inconsistent in doubling the 2. Now, in the adjective gravelly, the 
formative termination is not y, but ly, being an abbreviation of lic, (like,) and 
denoting gravel-like. Webster is therefore consistent in writing gravelly with 
two /’s, as he is in writing woolly with two, and woolen with one. We again 
put the question: Did the Reviewer know that /y was the formative? If he 
did not know, his ignorance of a fact familiar to schoolboys is somewhat 
remarkable in one who undertakes to pronounce magisterially on the quali- 
fications of Dr. Webster. If he did know, then has he endeavored to mis- 
lead his readers and produce an injurious impression, by wantonly false 
reasoning. 

VI. Words in er, like theater, etc. In judging of the propriety of Web- 
ster’s proposed mode of spelling these words, one should be fully aware to how 
wide an extent the French form of re prevailed in the time of Chaucer, and 
even much later, in our early versions of the Bible. Not only such words as 
chamber, cider, tiger, enter, fever, tender, charter, number, etc., once written 
chambre, cidre, tigre, entre, fevre, tendre, etc., had the French form, but it was 
even applied to words of Saxon origin, out of deference to the fashion of the 
court. Hence we find mordre and murthre for murder, and other cases of the 
same kind. But the English form rapidly prevailed. It is idle to say, as the 
Reviewer has done, that “re is as consistent with any admitted or fixed prin- 
ciple of English orthography as er.” Every schoolboy knows better than this. 
Our English ancestors who reversed the form knew better. How, then, has 
the Reviewer met Webster’s argument from this steady tendency towards the 
termination er? By still 

Another evasion. He turns off, as usual, to a side issue, at the same time 
adopting a contumelious tone. Adverting to Webster’s remark, that some 
fifteen or twenty words, with their derivatives, had retained the spelling in re, 
he takes airs upon himself in the following characteristic manner : “ The reason 
why these fifteen or twenty words retain their original termination, and why 
Webster should have let them alone, is obvious to every one but himself, (!) 
namely, that their derivatives required it.” 

Let us look for a moment at this instance of Noah Webster’s stupidity. All 
the world, it seems, knew (though he did not) that if we write theater, luster, 
etc., we must carry the e into their derivatives, and write theaterical, lusterous, 
etc. Indeed? Why, then, have all the world changed wondre into wonder, 
while they yet write wondrous, and not wonderous? Why have they changed 
monstre into monster, while they still write monstrous, and not monsterous? 
Why have they changed entre into enter, and yet been so stupid as to write 
entrance? Why have they changed disastre into disaster, and yet written dis- 
astrous, and not disasterous? The fact is, the Reviewer has supposed a rule 
on this subject which does not exist, namely, that if a word ends in er, and 
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has a formative, the e must enter into the formative. But we have numerous 
cases in which words ending in er, or, etc., do not retain the vowel in compo- 
sition ; as, for example, huntress from hunter, actress from actor, ancestress 
from ancestor, and a multitude of others. We could go on, adducing case after 
case directly in the teeth of our critic’s principle. And yet this is the man 
who affects such contempt for Dr. Webster as to say he was ignorant of what 
every one but himself knew! 

The Reviewer talks as though he supposed Webster was the only lexicog- 
rapher who had ever put these fifteen or twenty words into a dictionary with 
the termination er. But this was done more than two centuries ago, by John 
Minsheu, in his great folio dictionary, entitled, “The Guide to Tongues.” In 
this work, printed in the year 1617, the words in question are reduced to the 
English spelling in er, and this was also done in a number of dictionaries of 
foreign languages, about the same period. Phillips, the nephew of Milton, 
did the same in his “ New World of English Words,” in 1658. Sepulcher, 
theater, miter, etc., was the general spelling of the dictionaries of that day. It 
is a somewhat curious fact, that the word scepter came into our language from 
the first with the spelling ter, while almost every other word of the kind took 
the French form. In Wickliffe’s Bible it was spelled cepter, and it retained 
its termination in er through all the versions to that of King James, inclusive ; 
nor was it altered therein until a comparatively late period. Even Bailey gives 
scepter as the only proper spelling, while many ot the other words stand in 
his pages in the same double form as in Webster’s. The influence of French 
literature, after the restoration of Charles the Second, brought back the 
French form, which was adopted by Johnson. At the present day German 
literature is becoming more and more familiar to the English eye, and with it 
the Teutonic spelling in er, which belongs equally to the genius of that language 
and of ours. 

The Reviewer exultingly produces the word ogre, as a “contradiction.” 
This word came into our lauguage from the East through the Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments, and was so purely a foreign word as hardly to justify a 
change. 

With regard to acre, massacre, and lucre, which are necessary exceptions, 
because of the liability of ¢ before e to be pronounced like s, if this is an ob- 
jection to theater, etc., where there is no such liability, it is equally an objection 
to cider, tender, etc. Shall we do nothing because we can not do every thing? 

We may remark, while on this subject, that the derivatives of center, etc., 
proceed much more conveniently from the English form than from the French. 
Under the latter, we have such awkward derivatives as centred, sceptred, sepul- 
chred, reconnoitring, etc. — words which are certainly more likely to be mis- 
understood and mispronounced than centered, sceptered, sepulchered, reconnoiter- 
tng, etc. Milton and Pope seem to have been aware of this, and wrote scep- 
tered, centered, etc. Sir Isaac Newton, Camden, Selden, and many of their 
contemporaries wrote center, scepter, etc. We have changed diametre to diam- 
eter. Why should we not write meter as well? 

VII. Foretell, fulfill, distill, instill. The Reviewer gives as Webster’s reason 
for this mode of spelling, that “the derivatives require the double Wl.” “Then, 
certainly,” adds the Reviewer, “forget, submit, begin, refer, concur, repel, and 
~ go on, should be written forgett, submitt,” etc. Here, by suppressing a portion 
of Webster’s language, an erroneous impression is conveyed. The reason for 
the spelling is given in the following passage, which the critic ignores: “These 
words retain the WZ of their primitives.” And to show what primitives he 
means, Webster adds, “In this case it is only necessary to remember the 
rule, that the spelling of the original words ¢ell, still, fill, is retained in all the 
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derivatives.” But what English primitives are there, ending in a double con- 
sonant, which bear the same relation to forget, submit, etc., that tell, still, and 
fill, do to foretell, fulfill, distill, instill? The two cases are not analogous, and 
we have here another misrepresentation of Webster’s actual language. 

VIII. “ Practise, the verb, should be spelled practice, because the noun is 
so spelled. Drought should be spelled drouth, because it is extensively so pro- 
nounced. Height should be spelled hight, because it was so spelled by Milton. 
Ton should be spelled tun, and molasses, melasses, because that spelling is more 
consistent with the etymologies. Contemporary should be spelled cotemporary, 
because it is more easily pronounced. Plough should be spelled plow, because 
that spelling more naturally represents the sound.” These are not Webster's 
reasons, but the critic’s disingenuous abstract of them. In regard to practise, 
Webster’s “because” is clear and conclusive; the critic makes it weak and 
ridiculous. Webster says, “The distinction in spelling between the noun and 
the verb properly belongs only to words which are accented on the last syllable, 
as device and devise, where the verb has the sound of ize. The spelling prac- 
tise tends to give it the same sound.” He might have added, that the pronun- 
ciation being alike in noun and verb, persons who try to observe the distinction 
in writing are often puzzled to recollect which ought to have the ¢ and which 
the s. By abolishing the unnecessary and misleading distinction, Webster has 
established a genuine reform. 

Webster gives both drought and drouth. Under the former, he says, “The 
spelling drought is after the Belgic dialect; but the regular word, drouth or 
drowth, is still considerably used.” 

Webster approves hight because it is desirable that the noun should be thus 
regularly formed from the adjective high. If Milton (who wrote highth) 
may not be quoted in favor of the simpler form, because he wrote ruine, onely, 
etc., then Johnson ought not to be quoted as authority for any word, inasmuch 
as he wrote physick, honour, etc. 

Tun is so spelled by Todd, Walker, Smart, Reid, and many other lexicog- 
raphers. Both forms (ton and tun) are given by Webster. Melasses is given 
by Webster as the etymological spelling; molasses as that which usage has 
sanctioned. The word is defined only under the latter form; and in Webster’s 
smaller Dictionaries melasses is not to be found. 

Usage has long been equally divided between contemporary and cotemporary. 
They are both allowed by Johnson. Webster favors the latter form because 
it is more easily pronounced. But both spellings are found in their places. 

Plow is a restoration of what was the original and preferable spelling. The 
termination ow has this advantage over ough: the latter has five different 
sounds, the former only two. Plow, plowman are the spelling of the English 
Bible in the day of King James to that of the last issue from the Oxford press. 
By spelling plow instead of plough we get rid of two superfluous letters. It is 
an economical change. In the United States it is rapidly prevailing. 


Those tendencies which Webster saw in our language to greater simplicity 
and broader analogies, are set down by our critic as such as “it would puzzle 
any other philologist to discover.” Yet this writer, so lavish in his charges of 
inconsistency and “reciprocal contradiction,” has previously said, of the period 
between Johnson’s and Webster’s day, that “orthography was in a state of 
progress.” Then what sort of progress was it? A progress to Jess simplicity 
and narrower analogies ? 

After telling us that “ Webster, with all his plodding, could not hit upon the 
really weak points of the language,” the Reviewer undertakes to enlighten us 
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as to what really are some of the weak points. We need give but one speci- 
men of his qualifications. He tells us that “episode and epitome have the 
same etymology, yet one has three syllables and the other four.” He might 
with just as much propriety say that recipe and reside, or that chalk and cheese, 
have “the same etymology.” Zpitome is from the same word (ém+1o%) in 
Greek, the final vowel being eta, and sufnciently indicating that the word has 
four syllables. Episode is from epetsodion, (éevoddcor,) and by the natural 
law of formation takes but three syllables. And yet this is the man who talks 
of Webster’s “ tampering with the language,” and who throws out intimations 
against the “genuineness of his etymologies.” 

It is unnecessary for us to pursue this subject farther. The Reviewer says, 
that “ Webster’s much-vaunted reform is limited to about eighty words in a 
Dictionary containing eighty thousand words; being the proportion of one to a 
thousand.” At one moment we have a sneer at Webster’s “ radicalism ” and 
his “ Newtonian law,” and the next at his conservatism, and the insignificant 
number of his changes. We have seen that there is not one of Webster’s rules, 
stigmatized as “arbitrary rules of his own creation” by the Reviewer, for 
which Webster did not produce ample authority in the past, and for which he 
did not give philosophical r~asons. We have seen that in no one instance has 
‘te Reviewer establishedijhis cmtge vaat these rules “are ridiculous from 
their reciprocal contradictions.” We have seen that in respect to the rule cov- 
ering most of Webster’s changes, (that regulating such words as traveling, wor- 
shiping, etc.,) so far from venturing upon an “ arbitrary rule,” Webster simply 
protested against an arbitrary departure from rule. We have seen that the 
vague sneers at Webster’s “ignorance” recoil with fatal precision, transformed 
into unequivocal proofs, on their utterer. We have seen that the critic’s super 
ciliousness becomes simply absurd, when we put his right of judgment to the 
test. If there is ever a show of speciousness in his objections, it is on the sur- 
face merely. It will not bear the probe. 

It is easy, by garbling and misquoting language, to impart an appearance of 
inconsistency to rules which the entire context would explain. It is easy, by 
arguments thus based on premises made to suit the objection, and by the cheap 
rhetoric of sneers, to play the sagacious critic, and create a distrust of the truth. 
It is easy to assail a well-earned reputation ; to represent a self-sacrificing dili- 
gence as mere “plodding,” and to stigmatize as “assumption” that conscious 
mastery of a subject gained by years of exclusive study and devotion; but we 
have no fear that the fame of Noah Webster will be affected by such attacks. 
It has gone on increasing from year to year, wherever the English language is 
spoken. It illumines the first gropings in knowledge of many millions of chil- 
dren. It has received from the cumulative testimony of the first intellects of 
the age continual accessions of strength and honor. It has dignified American 
scholarship, and made American authority in the republic of letters more felt 
and respected. It is imperishably associated with the English language, and 
with the glory of the American people. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


Wir the present number, thirteen annual volumes of the 
“Monthly Religious Magazine” are completed. By referring 
back to the earlier issues, it can be seen what changes have 
taken place in its dimensions and appearance. From time 
to time, the publisher, at his own motion, has enlarged and 


otherwise improved it, till a single number of the current 


year contains considerably more than double the amount of 
matter in a number of the year 1844. Since the volume now 


closing was subscribed for, he has been authorized by a 


generous patronage to gratuitously enlarge the Journal by 
one-sixth of its present size. It is his intention to offer it 
next year in new type, and otherwise to oblige its supporters 
to the best of his ability. Its conductors are grateful for 
the constant support and encouragement extended to it. 
The subscription-list has lately received large additions, and 
is all that could be desired in its character. 

The present editor has been connected with the Magazine 
during the whole period of its existence ; and, for the greater 
part of the time, has had the sole responsibility. How long 
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this connection will continue must depend much on the 
extent to which he is enabled to realize in it his conception 
of what such a journal should be. In the character of a 
religious periodical at this age of the world, as in the 
character of an individual, there ought to be a steady and 
perceptible advance. Unless it can be conformed to this 
imperative law of progress, it had better cease to be. Libe- 
ral as the patronage of the “ Monthly” has been, the editor 
is by no means satisfied with its merits. Various circum- 
stances have abridged them far beyond his wishes. He be- 
eves, that, in future, some of the difficulties can be over- 
come ; and he is willing that the contents of the present 
number should be taken as an earnest of the future. Ar- 
rangements have been made for the coming year, which seem 
to promise a good supply of fresh articles, — partly from old 
friends, and partly from writers whose interest has been 
more recently enlisted, and whose scholarship and taste are 
respected beyond the seat of learning with which their 
literary reputation is especially associated. It is hoped 
that these pages, by vigorous and vital contributions, will 
thus deserve the respect of thinking people, and minister 
more efficiently to a pure moral culture and a deep re- 
ligious life.. For a statement of the particular objects 
contemplated, the reader is referred to the Prospectus on 
another page. Articles that present earnest thoughts and 
feelings for the help of a spiritual growth — through notices 
of the faithful lives of believers, of quickening books, 


of significant events, movements, and tendencies in the 
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times, through discussion, argument, persuasion, poetry, or 
occasional creations of fancy —are cordially invited. Pieces 
so long as to require continuation in different numbers, must, 
for the most part, be declined. Indeed, short articles gene- 
rally would be preferred. 

In its theological tone, while the Magazine will be ex- 
pected to abide by the convictions which have been promi- 
nent in it heretofore, it will preserve its unsectarian— indeed, 
its antisectarian — aims, and endeavor tobe in some measure 
worthy of a liberal age and country, by standing open towards 


sincere and reverential minds, of whatever creed or com- 


munion, 











PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


MONTHLY RELIGIOUS MAGAZINE 


AND 


Ruvependent Journal, 


EDITED BY PROFESSOR F. D. HUNTINGTON, D.D. 


THE Editor’s endeavor is to make this publication enforce the duties, illus- 
trate the truths, and strengthen the principles, of a practical, renewing, and 
cheerful faith. His highest ambition respecting it is that it should furnish 
interesting and improving reading for families, and by a devout spirit, a 
sympathy with all the truly humane movements of the times, and a good 
measure of literary care, at once quicken the zeal and encourage the trust 
of those who are seeking to attain “the life that is hid with Christ in God.” 

It seems needless to say that the “ Religious Magazine and Independent 
Journal” sustains no representative relation to any sect or party; that it is 
held by no obligations to any special body of men; that it aims to recognize 
cordially the Christian truths held by different branches of the church; and 
that it would gladly serve the hopes and efforts which look toward a more 
perfect unity of faith and feeling among believers in Jesus Christ as the 
eternal Lord and Saviour of men, — the living Shepherd of a living fold. 

Articles intended for publication in this work may be sent to the Pub- 
lisher’s Office, addressed to the Editor. 

All communications relative to the business-department, must be directed 
to the Publisher. 





TERMS. 


The Magazine will be published on the first of every month, —each number to contain 
72 pages royal octavo; making two volumes a year, of 432 pages each. 
Singlecopies ..... $3.50 a year; or $3.00, if paid in advance. 
om jor eae, oe 1.75, half-year, in advance. 
Six copies to one address for 15.00, payment in advance. 

No subscription discontinued until all arrearages are paid. New subscribers can com- 
mence from the beginning of a volume, — January or July, —and be furnished with the back 
numbers accordingly. 

Complete sets of the work from the commencement, neatly bound in cloth, for sale at 
the subscription-price. Subscribers furnished with the back volumes in exchange for the 
numbers, by paying the cost of binding. 


LEONARD C. BOWLES, 
119, WAsHINGTON STREET, 
December, 1856. BOSTON. 
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CROSBY, NICHOLS, & CO/’S 
Late Publications. 


PARSONS’S ESSAYS.. Second Series. By 
Tueornitus Parsons. 1 vol. l6mo. Price 75 cents. 


Contents: Chapter 1. The Seeming and the Ac- 
tual; 2. The Senses; 3. The Ministry of Sorrow; 
4. The Sabbath; 5. The Foundation of Duty; 6. 
Death and Life. 


THE HOMEWARD PATH. By the au- 
thor of ‘The Beginning and Growth of the Chris- 
tian Life; or, the Sunday-school Teacher.” 1 vol. 
Price 50 cents. 


Mr. Wilson’s New Book on Punctuation. 
THE ELEMENTS OF PUNCTUATION; 


with Rules for the Use of Capital Letters. Being an 
Abridgment of the “Treatise on English Punctua- 
tion.” Prepared for Schools. By Joun Winson. 


The Leverett Memorial. 


A MEMOIR, BIOGRAPHICAL AND GE- 
NEALOGICAL, OF SIR JOHN LEVERETT, 
F.R.S8., Judge of the Supreme Court, and President 
of Harvard College; and of the Family generally. 
With Portraits. 1lvol.8vo, Price $1.75. 


Rev. Dr. Huntington’s Sermons, 
SERMONS FOR THE PEOPLE. By 


Rev. Frevertc D, Huntineron, D.D., Preacher to 
the University, and PI Profé of Christian 
Morals in the College, at Cambridge. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Price $1.25. Second thousand. 


‘* They are all distinguished by the fervent piety, 
the eloquence of expression, the manly and earnest 
avowal of views sincerely entertained, which cha- 
racterize the pulpit-oratory of this deservedly popular 
clergyman.” — Atlas, 


Rev. Dr. Sheldon’s Important Work. 
SIN AND REDEMPTION; a Series of 
Sermons by D. N. Sue.pon, D.D., Pastor of the 


Elm-street Baptist Church, Bath, Maine. 1. vol. 
12mo. Price $1. 


A Book for the Women of America. 


HOME-STUDIES. By Rezecca A. Upton. 
l vol. 16mo. Price 75 cents. 

For less than the price of a joint of mutton, the 
purchaser can obtain information, which will secure 
many a good dinner, out of materials with which the 
unskilful housewife would jittle dream of preparing 
a savory dish. 

A STUDY FOR YOUNG MEN;; or, a 
Sketch of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton. By Rev. 
Tuomas Binney. 16mo. Price 40 cents. 


* The faithful study of this work will inspire every 
right-minded young man with the determination to 
do something for himself, instead of listlessly wait- 
ing to have somebudy do for him.” — Bangor Whig. 


CROSBY, NICHOLS, & CO. 
111, Washington Street, Boston. 








*,* Any of our Publications sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of advertised price. 





eeantatie 





JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
Publishers and Booksellers, 


BOSTON AND CAMBRIDGE. 


Recent Publications. 
LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME; with “Ivry” 


and “The Armada.” By Tomas B. Macautay. 
16mo, steel portrait. 75 cents. 


SIBERT’S WOLD; a Tale drawn from 
Real Life. By the Author of “A Trap to catch a 
Sunbeam,” * Star in the Desert,” and ‘ Sunbeam- 
Stories,” &c. 16mo, 75 cents. 


ELMWOOD; or, Helen and Emma A 
Novel. By Cora Mayrietp. 12mo, §1. 


SHAKSPEARE’S POEMS AND SON- 
NETS. With Life by the Editor, Rev. H. N. Hup- 
son. 16mo, steel portrait, cloth, lettered. » $1. 


HUDSON’S SHAKSPEARE; with Intro- 
ductions and Notes to each Play. Complete in 11 
vols. 16mo, cloth, stamped and lettered, $1 each. 


THE SHOEMAKER’S DAUGHTER. By 
the Author of “ Sunlight in the Clouds,” &c. 16mo, 
cloth. 25 cents, 


THE SILENT FOOTSTEPS. By a Lady. 
16mo. 25 cents. 


SUNBEAM-STORIES ; comprising the fol- 
lowing popular tales: A Trap to catch a Sunbeam ; 
Only, a Tale for Young and Old; A Merry Christ- 
mas; The Dream-Chintz; Old Jolliffe, and Sequel ; 
Cloud with the Silver Lining; and Star in the De- 
sert. 16mo, illustrated, $1. 


PLEASANT MEMORIES OF PLEASANT 
LANDS. By Mrs. L. H. Stcournngy. Third revised 
edition, with many additions. ‘Two steel plates. 
1l6mo. $1.25. 

A Book of Reference for Readers, Writers, 
and Talkers. 


CONVERSATION: ITS FAULTS AND 
ITS GRACES; or, the Best Manner of Speaking, 
Writing, and Pronouncing the English Language 
correctly. In Four Parts, Compiled by Rev. A. P. 
Peasopy, D.D. New revised edition, with addi- 
tions. 16mo, cloth, marbled edge. 50 cents. 





En “Press. 


MARTINEAU’S DISCOURSES. — EN- 
DEAVORS AFTER THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
SERMONS BY THE REV. JAMES MARTI- 
NEAU. First and Second Series. New edition, 
with several additional Discourses. 12mo. $1.25. 


STEP BY STEP; or, Delia Arlington, A 
Fireside Story. By Anne ATHERN. 12mo. 

POEMS, Original and Translated. By Wr- 
uiam W.CatoweLt. 16mo. 

WORDS BY THE WAYSIDE; or, the 
Children and the Flowers. By Emity Ayton. With 
Iitustrations. 


“This is a charming little volume.” — London 
Atheneum. 


HAND-BOOK OF RAILROAD CON- 
STRUCTION. For the Use of American Engineers, 
With Tables, and 150 Engravings. By Groner L. 
Vosz, Civil Engineer. 8vo. 





*,* Copies of any of our Publications sent free by 
mail, on receipt of the advertised price. 
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Herent Publications 


JOHN P. JEWETT AND COMPANY, 


BOSTON; 


HENRY P. B. JEWETT, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





@ Superb Book. 


THE 


RURAL POETRY 


OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


ILLUSTRATING THE 
SEASONS AND MONTHS OF THE YEAR, 


THEIR CHANGES, EMPLOYMENTS, 
LESSONS, AND PLEASURES. 


Topically Paragraphed, with a Complete Index. 


BY JOSEPH WILLIAM JENKS, M.A., 
Late Prof. of L Urbana University, Ohio. 
In one superb royal nn of 544 pages, double 
columns, with 26 original Illustrations by Billings, 
engraved by Andrews. 





HIS splendid work has cost Professor Jznxs, the 
learned editor, nearly ten years of labor and 
study; and it is, without doubt, the most complete 
and valuable collection of poetry in the English lan- 
guage, and the whole of it relating to Rural Affairs. 


The work is dedicated as follows: — 


To the Hon. Marsuatt Pinckney WItpeEr, 
President of the United States Agricultural Society, 
and President of the American Pomological Society 
(to whom, by title of his long, intelligent, generous, 
and successful exertions, all Lovers of Nature and 
her Culture accord a foremost place, as the Friend of 
Agriculture and Rural Art), and also to the Members 
generally of the above-named useful and honored 
National Societies (as to those who will best appre- 
ciate, and who best deserve the place of Patriots, 
a painstaking enterprise, coaceived in a spirit kindred 
to their own), this Volume of Rural Poetry is respect- 
fully inscribed by his and their Humble Servant, 

J. W. JENKS. 
*,* This elegant book is printed in the highest style 
of the art, on superior paper, and is bound in seven dif- 
ferent styles, to suit all tastes, varying in price from 
$3 to $6, with the usual discount to the trade. Pub- 
lished by 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., Boston. 
HENRY P. B, JEWETT, Crevevanp, Onto. 
SHELDON, BLAKEMAN, & CO., New Yorx. 


SIX MONTHS IN KANSAS. Bya highly 
cultivated lady of Boston. Price, 50 cents in paper ; 
75 cents bound in cloth.—Just the book for these 


times, 
Also, 


A SUPERB MAP OF KANSAS. By 
C. B. Waitman and A. D. Szarv. Price 50 cents. 
The only complete and thoroughly accurate and 
reliable Map from actual surveys which has yet been 
published. 


ERNEST LINWOOD. By Mrs. Caroume 
Lez Hentz. $1. 


20,000 copies of this, the last and best book of this 
distinguished authoress, published in four weeks. 


THE ROMAN EXILE. By Gvatretmo 
Gazani, late Professor of Law, and Member of the 
Roman Constituent Assembly in 1849, 1 vol. 12mo. 
$1. 

YOUTH OF THE OLD DOMINION; 
giving a Romantic and Picturesque Sketch of the 
Early History of Virginia, and the Heroic Adventures 
of Captain John Smith and the Early Settlers. By 
8S. Horxins. 12mo. $1. 


FOREST AND SHORE; or, Legends of 
the Pine-tree State. By Cuaares P. Instey, Esq. 
l vol. 12mo. $1. 


ALLEN’S HISTORY OF INDIA. One 


handsome 8vo volume. Second thousand. $2. 


THE CATHOLIC; a Series of Letters on 
Jesuitism, addressed to a Young Friend. By E. 
Hasxett Dersy, Esq. 12mo. 75 cents. 


PETER GOTT, the Cape-Ann Fisherman. 
By Dr. J. Revnoups, 12mo, 75 cents. 


LIFE OF SCHAMYL, the great Circassian 
Chief. With a History of the Twenty Years’ War 
with Russia. By J. Mitton Macxix, Esq. 12mo. 
75 cents. 


THE FLOWER-GARDEN ; or, Breck’s 
Book of Flowers, New edition, revised and en- 
larged. By Josern Breck, Esq. $1. 


PHYSIOLOGY OF MARRIAGE. 20,000 
copies sold in four months. 75 cents. 


ZAIDEE.. A Romance. From “Blackwood.” 





A beautiful story. Paper. 10th thousand. 38 cts. 


wad 
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PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


Boutly Beljns again 


INDEPENDENT JOURNAL, 
EDITED BY PROF. F. D. HUNTINGTON, D.D. 


N addition to the name of this Publication, appear- 
ing on the titlepage of the present number, indi- 
cates rather principles which have gradually come to 
control its management, than any sudden change in 
the plan of conducting it, or in the character of the 
contents. 

The Editor’s endeavor is to make it enforce the 
duties, illustrate the truths, and strengthen the princi- 
ples, of a practical, renewing, and cheerful Faith. His 
highest ambition respecting it is, that it should furnish 
interesting and improving reading for families, and, by 
a devout spirit, a sympathy with all the truly humane 
movements of the times, and a good measure of literary 
care, at once quicken the zeal and encourage the trust 
of those who are seeking to attain “‘ the life that is hid 
with Christ in God.” Besides original articles of a mis- 
cellaneous character, each number will contain a ser- 
mon, not before published. 

It is the Publisher’s intention to give to the Sub- 
scriber, in each number, twelve pages more than were 
promised at the beginning of the year. This enlarge- 
ment makes room for a greater compass and variety in 
the articles than were allowed by our former limits. It 
seems needless to say that the “ Religious Magazine and 
Independent Journal” sustains no representative rela- 
tion to any sect or party; that it is held by no obliga- 
tions to any special body of men; that it aims to recog- 
nize cordially the Christian truths held by different 
branches of the church; and that it would gladly serve 
the hopes and efforts which look toward a more perfect 
unity of faith and feeling among believers in Jesus 
Christ as the eternal Lord and Saviour of men, — the 
living Shepherd of a living fold. 

Articles intended for publication in this work may be 
sent to the Publisher’s Office, addressed to the Editor. 

All communications relative to the business depart- 
ment must be directed to the Publisher. 


TERM 8S. 


The Magazine will be published on the first of every 

pon Pee number to contain 72 pages royal octavo; 
two volumes a year, of 432 pages each. 

Single copies, $3 a pa if paid in advance; $1.75, 

half-year,.in advance; $3.50, if not paid within six 

months. Six copies to one address for $15, payment in 


advance. 
No subscription discontinued until all arrearages are 
New subscribers can commence from the begin- 
ning of @ volume, — January or July,— and. be fur- 
the back numbers accordingly. 

Com; te aes of poe eg the commencement, 
neatly. ee at the subscription price. 
Subseribers furnished with the back volumas in ex- 
yo wy ge lg paying the cost of binding. 


LEONARD C. BOWLES, Publisher, 
119, WASHINGTON STREET, 
Boston, 








PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


Chills Friewk X Family PMagasine 


FOURTH SERIES. 


PUBLISHED BY LEONARD ¢. BOWLES, 


119, Washington Street, Boston. 


Y need WORK is intended to supply Families with 

religious, moral, and instructive reading. It is 
adapted to young people of sixteen or seventeen, as 
well as to children; and each number will embrace 
articles suited to the various members of the home- 
circle. {t will always include some direct religious 
teaching, — some article in relation to Sunday schools; 
together with biographies or short sketches of the 
good and wise; the customs of different nations; the 
habits of animals, or dotes of their sagacity. The 
stories will be such as shall illustrate the evil conse- 
quences of sin, or of bad habits, and the best means of 
overcoming them, or such as shall display an example 
for.imitation. We shall procure the best contributors 
in our power, and shall endeavor to make it an aid to 
parents in the training of their children, and an aid to 
the many children who find it hard to do what is right. 
Our sympathies follow the young through each step in 
their onward course; and our object will be accom- 
plished if we help to give them higher views of duty, 
or strengthen in any degree the germ of goodness in 
their souls, 

This Magazine is published monthly. Each number 
contains forty-eight pages, 12mo, embellished with a 
fine engraving or frontispiece ; making two volumes 
a year of about 300 pages each. 


Tams. — $2 perannum. Three copies, $5, 





*,* As the name of the lady who is the Editor of 
the “Child’s Friend and Family Magazine” does not 
appear on its titlepage, it has seemed to the Publisher 
desirable and proper that some of her friends who 
know her qualifications should express to its sub- 
scribers their confidence in her abilities and good taste, 
—to serve as an introduction and testimonial, till 
acquaintance with her writings and mode of con- 
ducting the work shall have established a better and 
stronger ground of interest and attachment on the part 
of its readers. In furtherance of this object, we very 
cheerfully affix our names to this advertisement. 


Cuanpier Rosstns. 
Ernaam Peazopr. 
F. D. Hustineron. 
J. L. T. Cooper. 
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Che Jndepentent ; 


A WEEKLY RELIGIOUS AND FAMILY 
NEWSPAPER 


OF THE LARGEST CLASS 


Among its many Distinguished Writers are — 
Rev. Gzorce B. Cuezven, D.D., Rev. Henry Warp 
Bgecuer, Governor Lovis Kossutn, Dr. Soucer, 
Cnances L. Brace, Cuanzence Coox, Mrs. Haratet 
Bercuer Stowsz, Annz H., Minnie Mynrtve, and 
numerous others. 


O expense is d to secure every variety of 
talent in A) several departments of this paper. 
A latge corps of Correspondents have been engaged, 
both at home and abroad, A full summary of Religious 
and General Intelligence is given. Also, weekly, an 
article on the Money Market and Commercial News. 
A full and complete Review of the Flour and Produce 
Market, and merchandise generally, together with that 
of the Cattle Market, is written weekly by an experi- 
enced man, expressly for this paper. Our Prices Cur- 
rent are also corrected up to the day of publication, and 
may be confidently relied upon for cofrectness. In 
short, the Proprietors are determined that ‘* The Inde- 
ndent” shall be surpassed by no other paper for 
xcellence and cheapness. 
TERM 8B. 
By Mam, $2.00 a Year, 1n Apvance. Specimen- 
numbers sent gratis. Orders for the paper, accompa- 
pe said, the money, addressed to the Publisher, and 
will be considered at our risk. Subscriptions 
pe commence with any number of the paper. 
Advertisements, twelve and one-half cents 4 line for 
insertion. 


JOSEPH H. LADD, Publisher, 
OFFICE, 22, BEEKMAN STREET, 
‘New York. 





STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


OF WORCESTER. 


INCORPORATED IN 1844, 
Capital & Accumulation, $250,000. 


Hon. ISAAC DAVIS, President. 

Horn. EMORY WASHBURN, Vice-President. 
C, HARRIS, Esq., Secretary. 

WM. DICKINSON, Esq., Treasurer. 





Des ings very successful Company, having accumulated 

surplus cash-capital, are issting Policies 

at ridueed fates of premium. Clergymen, students, 

jb =e others desirous of eCecting insurance on their 

pa. beon examine the system adopted by 

this Me Compal fore . eas policies in others, 

which ma’ wen toes such wa Soom become 

claims. bey to reside in 

SAS, California, and od Teien Motes res 

g several of the ty stations, —in healthy 

localities, Pam: ear Ra all necessary infor- 

sien Table o last Annual Report, &c., may- 
ined 0: . application, by mail or che 

yo ‘E Siig 4 in most of the incipal towns 

at ew En, ery ee le orcester ; or at 

, No. 29, State Street. 
JAMES D. KENT, Agent.. 


THOMAS GROOM & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF 


English & French Stationery, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


BLANK ACCOUNT BOOKS, 
INDIA BUILDING, 
82, STATE STREET, 


BOSTON, 


NVITE the attention of their Friends and the Public 
to their large and extensive Stock, comprising every 
Description of — 


BLANK-BOOKS, 
FOR BANKS, CORPORATIONS, AND THE COUNTING-HOUSE ; 


Together with a Full Assortment of 


Fancy & Staple Stationern, 
Among which may be mentioned 
Wairine Papers of all sizes; Drawine Papers; Note 
Papers in great variety; CoLORED AND Wuirs Tissvuz 
Paper; together with the Largest Assortment of 
Fanox Paper to be found in New England. 


GOLD PENS, 
From the Celebrated Manufac- 
. tory of Hayden, 
ALSO 
STEEL PENS, 
MADE BY GILLOTT AND OTHERS. 











MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
Dividers, Parallel Rales, 
Protractors, Gunter’s Scales, &c. 


‘ind every other Article adapted to the wants of the 
Artist and Architect. 


COPYING PRESSES, 


The most approved Patterns ; 


In the construction of which the 
utmost ¢are is taken to combine 


STRENGTH AND UTILITY. 
Also COPYING-INK, LETTER-BOOKS, 
&e., &e. 
AU of which aré offered to thé Trade, at Wholesale and 








Retail, at the Lowest Prices. 
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SAMUEL .T. CROSBY, 


IMPORTER OF 


‘om ‘SNOOdS ‘SHUOA ‘SLUS-VAL WLATIS 


FINE WATCHES, CLOCKS, & PLATED WARES; 
Also, Communion Service, 


AT REASONABLE PRICES. 
- 69, WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Threé doors south from Court Street,) 
BOSTON. 





Xmporters < Manufacturers. 


S H GREGORY & CO. 


Have constantly on hand a Choice Assortment of 
FRENCH 


PAPER-HANGINGS, 


Imported by them, and manufactured to their Order. 
ALS 


AMERICAN PAPER-HANGINGS, 
; In Great Variety, 
OF THEIR OWN MANUFACTURE. 
All of which they offer at 
WHOLESALE OR RETAIL, 


, On. the most Reasonable Terms, 
; at 


Nos. 23 & 25, COURT STREET, 
(A few doors from Washington Street,) 


& W. domussox. } Boston, 


N.B. Papers furnished for Churches 
at very low prices. 





I. F. & J. C. RICHARDSON, 
Grs-Fitters and Finishers, 


CORNER OF 
WARREN & UNION STREETS, 
ROXBURY 3 
AND OPPOSITE THE POST OFFICE, 


Jamaica Plain, 


CHANDELIERS, PENDANTS, BRACKETS, 


STEAM AND GAS PIPSS, 
Furnished at the Lowest Prices. 


Also all kinds of Steam-Fittings for 
Dwelling-houses, Churehes, and 
other Buildings, done at 
Short Notice. 

(> Orders from all parts of the United States 


promptly executed in the best manner and on the most 
favorable terms. 





A. 8. JORDAN, 


Comb fManufacturer, 
TWILET AND PERFUMERY STORE, 


No. 191, WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Six doors north of Bromfleld Street,) 


Sign of the Original Golden Comb. 


MANUFACTURER’S AGENT FOR 
PROFESSOR WOOD’S HAIR RESTORATIVE; 
W. A. BATCHELDER'S HAIR-DYE; 
CLIREHUGHS TRICOPHEROUS, 


FOR CLEANSING AND DRESSING THE HAIR} 


MAGIC POLISH, 


A most beautiful Rest of Varnished Articles, and 
unsurpassed for cleansing Oil Paintings. 


—_— 


NEW PATENT 


FLY AND MOSQUITO ELASTIC WINDOW 
AND DOOR CURTAIN, 
Of an entirely New and Novel Character. 


The subscriber takes great pleasure in asking public 
attention to his Pavext Evastic Curtain, as a proiec- 
tion against Flies and Mosquitoes during the warm 
seasons of the year. It can, in less than.a minute, be 
so adjusted as to cover the whole window, allowing 
the upper sash to fall, and the lower raised; thus se- 
curing a proper and healthfut ventilation of the apart- 
ment without obstructing air or light, and effectually 
shutting out all insects: The advantages the Patentce 
claims for this Curtain above all others is it« cheap- 
ness and simplicity, as there are no wooden frames or 
metal springs connected with it. All of the advan- 
tages can only be seen by personal inspection. Sam- 
ples can be seen at : 

. A. 8S. JORDAN'S, 
191, Wasuineron Street, cor. Norfolk Avenue, 
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WATERMAN’S 
KITCHEN AND HOUSE. FURNISHING 
BOOMS. 


ESTABLISHED 1825. 
The Pioneer of all similar Establishments in the Country. 





N addition to his Extensive Assortment of KircaEn 
Wares and Hovss-rurnishine Goons, he is inventor 
and Manufacturer of the following Articles : — 


Patent Ventilated Refrigerator; Ditto Coffee- 
Filter; Do. Broiler, or Upright Gridiron; Do. 
Lamp Teakettle; Do. Towel-Stand; Do. Float- 
ing Water-Filter; Do, Warm Footstool; Do. 
Hand Shower-Bath; Do. Waffie-Iron; Do. 
House-Lantern ; Triangular Clothes-Frames; 
Bathing-Pans; Infant’s Bath; Sitting or Sitz 
Baths, three sizes ; Foot-Baths, Slop-Jars, &c. 


The above-named are manufactured and for sale, 
wholesale and retail, at 


83 & 85, Cornhill, and 6 & 8, Brattle St., 


where all on the eve of Housekeeping will find it for 
their advantage to call. Goods sent by my own teams 
ten miles from the city, without charge. Catalogues 
descriptive of the above, and containing a list of all 
articles required in a family outfit, sent by mail when 
requested. 





JOHN D. FOWLE & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
WINDOW-SHADES 
AND FIXTURES, 


852, WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Hayward Block,) BOSTON. 








Linens, Cottons, Patches, and every De- 
scription of Shade-Goods, constantly 
on hand. 

WIRE BOREENS PAINTED TO ORDER. 

(> Sole Agents for Bray’s Patent Balance Spring Fix- 
tures, and Webster’s Patent Mosquito-Bars. 





ANDREW PETERSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PLANISHED, PLAIN, AND JAPANNED 


TIN WARE, 
236, WASHINGTON STREET, 


| CORNER OF CENTRAL couRT, 
BOSTON; 
AND 36, WASHINGTON STREBT, 
Cor, Williams Court, opposite Eustis Street, 
: ROXBURY, 








JAMES A. BEAN, 


(Successor to Woodward & Beal,) 
DEALER IN 


FASHIONABLE FURNITURE, 


Pooking-Glasses, Beds, & Mattresses, 
OF ALL KINDS, 
464 & 466, WASHINGTON STREET, 
Liberty-Tree Block, opposite Boylston Market, 
BOSTON: 





ROBERT ANDREWS, 
116, Washington St., Boston, 


ENGRAVER, PLATE PRINTER, & LITHOGRAPHER, 


Will execute all orders in the best manner, 
and on the most favorable terms, 


Carps — Marriage, Address, and Business — neatly 
engraved and printed. 





JAMES MULREY, 
MARBLE AND SOAPSTONE 


MANUFACTORY, 
140, WASHINGTON STREET, 


Opposite City Hotel, ROXBURY: 


Xp Foreign and American, Marble Chimney-Pieces, 
of the latest and best designs, always on hand. Every 
description of Marble and Soapstone Work executed 
at short notice. 


WHIPPLE’S 


Daguerreotppe and Crystallotppe 
ESTABLISHMENT, 
96, WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 





J. A. WHrrpie. 





W. & A. BACON, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


DEALERS IN DRY Goons, 
Woollens, Cottons, Prints, Ke. 


BACON’S BLOCK, 
WASHINGTON STREET, 


ROXBURY»... 
Aveustus Bacor. 


Wittiam Bacoy, Jun. 
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A. 8. THAYER & CO. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


FURNITURE, 
‘SHSSHULLVM 





Nos, 82 & 84, UNION STREET, 
Three Doors North of Hanover Street. * 





DOCK-SQUARE 


FURNITURE AND CARPET 
WAREHOUSE. 


A. H. ALLEN, 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL DEALER IN 


All Kinds of Rich, Medium, and Low-priced 
Furniture; Live-Geese and Common Fea- 
thers; Hair and Common Mattresses; 
Bedsteads, Tables, Chairs, Look- 
ing-Glasses, Carpets, and 
Upholstery Goods. 


CHAMBER-SETS. — A Large Assortment of 
Rosewood, Black Walnut, Mahogany, Uak, and 
Painted Chamber Furniture, of every description. 

DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE. — An 
Elegant Assortment, consisting of Sofas, Divans, 
Lounges, Easy-Chairs, Gothic and Parlor Chairs in 
Rosewood, Black Walnut, Mahogany, and Oak. 
Also Marble-top Centre and Side ‘l'ables, What-Nots, 
French Card-Tables and Mirrors. 

A Great Variety of Rich Plushes, Brocatelles, Silk 
and Worsted Damask, Muslin and Lace Curtains; 
splendid Cornices, Bands, Silk and Worsted Loops, 

air-cloth Moreens, Cotton Damask, &c., &c. 

CARPETS. — Velvet Tapestry, Brussels, and Com- 
mon Carpets; Stair, Oil-cloth Carpets; Rugs; Stair- 
rods; Wool Mats. 

REFRIGERATORS. — The largest Assortment 
of Upright and Common Refrigerators in Boston. 


{G> All of the above large stock can be sold at 
twenty per cent less than by any other establishment in 


NEW-ENGLAND 


FURNITURE AND CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


In connection with the Dock-square Warehouse will 
be found the Extensive CARPET, FURNITURE, 
AND FEATHER WAREHOUSE, corner Union and 
North Streets, under the Firm of 


ALLEN & LINCOLN, 


where will be found one of the largest varieties of Fur- 
niture, Feather Beds, Mattresses, Ca » Mirrors, and 
the same variety as at Dock-square Store, which will 
be sold at the same extremely low prices as above. 


‘se 8 & 6; Union 8t., cor. North St., Boston. 





GAS-FIXTURES & LAMPS. 





8. A. STETSON & CO. 


350, WASHINGTON STREET, 
HAYWARD BLOCK, 
BOSTON, 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Chandeliers, Pendants, Brackets, 


And all Articles in the Gas Line. 


GAS-PIPE 


Put into Dwellings or Public Buildings, in Town or 
Country, in the best manner. 


Particular attention to Alterations and Repairs. 
ALL WORK WARRANTED. 


SOLAR AND HAND LAMPS 
For Oil or Fluid, 


CANDELABRAS, GIRANDOLES, 


And every article usually found in a Lamp WAREHOUSE, 
for sale on the most satisfactory terms. 


8. A. Srerson. Wm. Srerson, jun. 





MUTUAL LIPE-INSURANCE. 
The Heto-England 
MUTUAL LIFE-INSURANCE CO. 


Office, 14, State Street, Boston, 


NSURES Lives on the Mutua Princapte. Net 
lation, e ding $920,000, and increasing, 
for the benefit of Members, present and future. The 
whole safely and advantageously invested. ‘The busi- 
ness conducted exclusively for the benefit of the per- 
sons insured. The greatest risk taken on a life, 
$10,000. Surplus distributed among the members eve 
fifth year, from Dee. 1, 1843; settled by cash, or by ad- 
dition to policy. The distribution of December, 1853, 
amounted to thirty per cent of the premium paid in the 
last five years. Premiums may be paid quarterly or 
semi-annually, when desired, and amounts not too 
small. 

Forms of Application, and Pamphlets of the Com- 
pany, and its Reports, to be had of its Agents, or at the 
Office of the Company, or forwarded by mail, if writ- 
ten for, postpaid. 

OIRECTORS. 


Wiuttarp Puitites, President; Mansnart P. Witper, 
Cuaaces P. Cuntis, THomas A. Dexter, A. W. 
Tuaxter, jun,, Georce H. Foucer, Wits B. 
Rerwotps, Cuartes Hussarv, Seweur Tarran. 


Joun Homans, Consulting Physician. 
Baensamin F. Stevens, Secretary. 
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HALL OVER MAINE RAILROAD DEPOT, 
HAYMARKET SQUARE, BOSTON. 





AMERICAN 


Journal of Education 


AND 


COLLEGE REVIEW. 


ABSALOM PETERS, D.D.... . Epiror. 


Associate Woitors. 


Hon. SAMUEL 8, RANDALL, 
Superintendei:t of Schools for the City of New York. 
ALEXANDER WILDER, M.D., 

Late Editor of the “* New-York Teacher.” 





HIS Monthly Journal and Review is designed to 

supply an acknowledged “ necessity of the times.”? 
It is open to the free di of all subjects relating 
to Education, in all the varieties of its institutions 
and systems, from the Common School to the Univer- 
sity, and to the administration of public instruction in 
all its forms, It furnishes accurate and comprehen- 
sive statistical information relating to education in our 
own and other countries ; records the names of Facul- 
ties, Principals, and Teachers, with important appoint- 
ments, changes, and deaths, and memoirs of eminent 
Professors and Instructors, and of distinguished Found- 
ers, Patrons, and Administrators of educational institu- 
tions, societies, and systems; gives brief and reliable 
notices and reviews of books prepared for the use of 
Colleges and Schools, and of such as are judged espe- 











cially valuable for College and School Libraries. In 
short, no pains is spared to make the work truly na- 
tional in its scope, — acceptable and useful to all con- 
cerned in the business of Common-school Education, 
and of the higher departments of instruction, —a source 
of reliable intelligence, a bond of sympathy, and a 
medium of co-operation for all educational institutions, 
systems, and associations in our land. 

In respect to its religious character and aim, it is 

ducted on pri entirely catholic, maintaining 
the importance of moral and Christian culture in all 
systems and stages of education, but avoiding the ex- 
pression of d fe 

This publication dates from January, 1856. The 
highly 'y exe of the Press, and of 

correspondents, both in this country and 
Europe, and a constantly increasing list of subscribers, 
have encouraged the undertaking ; and the Journal and 
Review may now be regarded as permanently estab- 
lished. 

Terms. — The Work is published in Monthly Num- 
bers of not less than 96 pages, making two volumes 
annually of 600 pages or more, each. Price, $3 a year 
in advance. 














PUBLISHERS. 


New York: 
CALKINS & STILES, 348, Broapway. 
Boston: 
ROBINSON AND RICHARDSON, 
119, Wasnineton Srreer. 
Bondon : 
TRUBNER & CO., 12, Paternoster Row. 







































binding, half ¢: calf, antique, full calf, &c., —now ready. 
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2 MRA STOWE’S NEW ae 
»D RE D; 


a BY HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 








ae gts S Hvala, I2mo. $1.75. ‘ , 
s take pleasure to hs selicsiom diel lalate from 
are gc an state of public affairs and the roused tem- 


public-mind, must attract instant and universal attention. As @ novel, it amply sustains the 
) Fe] on Of the author ; its characters wonderfully distinct aud statuesyue, its-scenes artis- 
ws Lom contrasted, and the course of the story full of the most intense and often tearful 


oll ‘ag arly already renewed the before unparalleled excitement that followed the advent of “ Uncle 
‘om 3” by every reader of discriminating judgment, it will be admitted, that the author’s success 
is not at all a matter of chance, but properly belongs to her, as being only a just tribute to her genius. 









THE CONQUEST OF KANSAS BY MISSOURI AND 
~~ HER “ALLIES. By WitttAu Parties, Resident Coapeanh, in Kansas, of the “‘ New-York 
Tribune,” 1 vol. .12mo, Price $1. 


The great mass of information received from the Territory of Kansas has been through the me- 
dium of telegraphic despatches, always fragmentary and confused, and frequently false and contra- 
dictory. “In this work, we have the results of the actual observations of an eye-witness,—a man 
fully competent to understand and depict the course of events, aud disposed to state the case as fairly 
as possible. The book is not a reprint from the columns of the “'Tribune,’’ but has been written out in 
its present form. It will be found a graphic, vigorous sketch of the attempts to plant Slavery in the 
Territory ;. and, considering the circumstances in which it was written, —the author having been ac- 
ped in many of the ‘exciting scenes he describes, —~it is no more off-hand in style than was 
to - 
Every voter, who wishes to understand the true issue before the country, will find in this book the 
case stated beyond the reach of cavil. The author has not given any “ guesses,” or “reports,” or 


‘ rumors,”’ but has set down the Names of the icrors im the Tragedy, — the dates, places, end. circum- 
stances, — so that every statement. can be examined, 





ENGLISH TRAITS. By Rarex Watvo Emerson. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Price $1,. 


‘Phis is undoubtedly the most widely popular of the author’s works. The subject, however hack- 
neyed by other writers, furnishes an admirable field for a philosophical observer like Emerson. Proba- 
bly no such critical analysis of England — her character, institutions, her elements of strength and of 

has ever.been. made. But the form of the work is not pretentious: it is.a series of sketches, 
written in the author’s clear, pungent, and idiomatic style, in which an, occasional felicitous phrase or 
epithet often expresses as much as a page of prosaic description. 


ALSO, 


UNIFORM EDITIONS OF EMERSON’S WORKS; embra- 


cing, — Essays, First and Second Series, 2 vols.; Representative Mey, 1 vol.; Maliieksured, 
containing “ Nature,’’ &¢., 1 vol.; Enetis Trarrs, 1 vol, Price $1 per vol. in muslin. 
ts A Complete Edition of Emerson’s Works, on fine paper, and in various elegant styles of 


IN PRESS. 


THE REIGN OF THE EMPEROR CHARLES Vv. By 
Wit1am Roperrson, D.D. With ao Continuation, treating of the Cloister Life.of the Emperor 
after his Abditation. By Wituraw H. Prescorr, 3 vols, Svo, with @ Portrait.) Uniform with 
Mr. Prescott’s Works, — * Philip I1.,” « Ferdinand and Isabella, * «Conquest of Mexico,” &c. 


_ PHILLIPS, SAMPSON, & COMPANY, 


13, WINTER STREET, BOSTON. 
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‘RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
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THE SIGNET RING, and its Heavenly 
Motto. Translated from the German. With illustra- 
tions. 16mo, cloth gilt. Slcents. ~ 


This little work is a polished gem of the first water. 
Seldom, within so small a compass, has such weighty 
teaching been presented with such exquisite skill. Cler- 
gymen, and all who make ‘ essays to do good,” are par- 
ticularly invited to call and examine it. Benevolent 
persons, who, like Amos Lawrence, make it their pleasure 
to give away useful books by the quantity, will do well 
to call, and see whether this, from its small size, intrin- 
sic value, and attractive style, is not specially adapted 
to their purpose. 


KITTO’S. POPULAR CYCLOPEDIA OF 
BIBLICAL LITERATURE. Condensed from the 
larger work, By the author, Joun Kirto, D.D. As- 
sisted by James Taytor, D.D., of Glasgow. With 
over five hundred illustrations. 1 vol. 8vo, 812 pp., 

‘ cloth. $3, 

A Dictionary or tHe Bisre; serving also as a 
Commentary ; embodying the products of the best and 
most recent researches 3 biblical literature, in which 
the scholars of Europe and America have been en- 
gaged. The work, the result of immense labor and 
research, and enriched by the contributions of writers 
of distinguished eminence in the various departments 
of sacred literature, has been, by universal consent, 
pronounced the best work of its class extant, and the 
one best suited to the advanced knowledge of the pre- 
sent day, in all the studies connected with theological 
science. It is not only intended for ministers and the- 
ological students, but is also particularly adapted to 
parents, sabbath-school teachers, and the great body of 
the religious public. 


THE PRIEST AND THE HUGUENOT; 
or, Persecutions in the Age of Louis XV. Part L A 
Sermon at Court. Part Lf1. A Sermon in the City. 
Part II. A Sermon in the Desert. ‘I'ranslated from 
the French of L. F. Buncuner, author of “ The 
Preacher and the King.’ 2 vols. 12mo, cloth. 
$2.25. 


% It ig but seldom that a divine achieves any thing 
but failure in attempting to enter the fields of fiction, 
L, F. Bungener is, however, an exception to this, as 
‘indeed he fe to most of the rules by which we judge the 
clergy of the present day. He has written a book 
which is not only, as we above have stated, original 
in style and thought, but which will live long after the 

: hand of the writer has crumbled into dust.” — Vew- 
York Tribune. 


RELIGIOUS PROGRESS; Discourses on 
the Development of the Christian Character. By 
Wiruiam R. Wituiams, D.D. Third edition. 12mo, 
cloth. 85 cents. 

“The strength and compactness of argumentation, 
the correctness and beauty of style, and the importance 
of the animating idea, of the discourses, are worthy of 
the high reputation of Dr, Williams, and place them 
among the most finished homiletic productions of the 
day.” — New-York Evangelist. 


LECTURES ON THE LORD’S PRAYER. 
Ry Wiiuram R. Wittiams, D.D. Third edition. 
0, Cloth, 85 cents. 


“Tt bears on every page the mark of an elegant 
writer and an accomplished scholar, an acute reasoner 
and a cogent moralist. Seme passages are so decidedly 
eloquent, that we instinctively find ourselves looking 
round as if upun an audience, and ready to join them 
with audible applause.”’ — Christian Inquirer. 





> Twenty-third thousand. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY AND 
CORRESPONDENCE OF THE LATE AMOS LAW- 
RENCE. With a brief Account of some Incidents in 
his Life. Edited by his Son, Wui1am R. Lawrence, 
M.D. With elegant Portraits of Amos and Abbott 
Lawrence, an Engraving of their Birthplace, and 
copious Index. 8yo, cloth, $1.50. 12mo, $1. 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 

We are proud of this book. We are willing to let it 
go forth to other lands,“as a specimen of what America 
can produce. The good effect which this life may have 
in determining the course of young men to honor and 
virtue is incalculable. 

; ‘ CHRISTIAN OBSERVER. 

Tt gives us a view of the interior character of the high- 
est style of man; enabling us to see him in the family, 
in the closet, in his daily ayocations, and in his wo 
of enlarged benevolence. 

BOSTON ATLAS. 

An elegant royal duodecimo volume.’ We regard it as 
the best and cheapest book of the season. The octavo 
edition, we are happy to learn, has reached a sale of over 
twelve thousand copies, 

CHRISTIAN MIRROR. 

Every town, village, and district library will want this 

Memoir for the generations to come, 
WASHINGTON GLOBE. 

We can say of it, emphatically, that it is a good book, 
and may be read with pleasure and with profit by the 
old, the young, and the middle-aged. 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By 
Tomas & Kempis. With an Introductory Essay, by 
THomas Cuatmers. Edited by Howarp Matcoim. 
D.D. A new edition, with a Life of Thomas 4 Kem- 
pis, by Dr. C, UimaN. 12mo, cloth. $1. Ready in 
July. 


This may safely be pronounced the best Protestant 
edition extant of this ancient and celebrated work. It ” 
is reprinted from Payne’s edition, collated with an 
ancient Latin copy, and is no further abridged than by 
omiting the exclusive sentiments of a Catholic recluse, 
and some redundancies of style. The editor says he felt 
himself at liberty to expunge, but not to add or alter. 

The peculiar feature of this new edition is the Life 
by Dr. Ullman. Born nearly five hundred years ago, 
Thomas 4 Kempis is almost unknown: he has even been * 
regarded as a myth. Dr. Ullman’s Life dispels the 
darkness, and sets him before the reader in the clear 
light of noonday. The importance of this edition may 
be somewhat estimated by the fact, that while the me- 
moir prefixed to a former American edition, and pur- 
porting to give all the authentic facts, is contained in 
less than two 18mo pages, this Life extends to more 
than fifty 12mo pages. ~ 


—_— 


MISCELLANIES. By Witt R. Wr- 
t1ams, D.D. New improved edition. Price reduced. 
12mo. $1.25. 3 


This work, which has been heretofore published in 
octavo form, at $1.75 per copy, is published by the pre- 
sent proprietors in one handsome duodecimo volume, 
at the low price of $1.25. 


‘*He often rises to the sphere of a glowing and im- 
pressive eloquence, tama ge other Fa fe; Bemadvona 
can do justice to bis thoughts and emotions.” — Wew- 
York Tribune. : 

















